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BUFFALO 
GRINDERS 


You can be sure of maximum profits only 


when you are sure of maximum speed 
and efficiency in your sausage grinder. 
With a Buffalo Grinder you enjoy peak 
performance at minimum operating cost. 


Specifically designed for the sausage in- 
dustry, Buffalo Grinders are a favorite with 
sausage makers everywhere. Quick and 
cool cutting they protect protein value 
and improve the quality of products. 
Carefully balanced cylinder and feed 
screw prevent “backing up” and mash- 
ing of meat. New Helical gear drive 
design provides quiet, vibrationless 
operation ... increases the life of the 
grinder. Here’s what R. C. Decker & 

Co., Inc., New York City, say about 
Buffalo Grinders... 


“We have been greatly concerned 
about a machine that would give 
us volume production in a given 
length of time without mashing or 
burning the meat. 








“Since we have installed a Buffalo Grinder 
No. 66-BG our product has been perfect. 


“It is indeed a pleasure the way this 
machine works, and furthermore our 
electric bills are materially reduced, by 
reason of shorter running time.” 


Find out how you, too, can increase your 
poundage and at the same time make 
your cost go down. Write for further 
proof and full details of Buffalo Grinders. 


JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS CO. 
50 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Manuf ers ofa 





plete line of Sausage Machinery. 


Sales and Service Offices 
in principal cities. 


Model 78-B 















A Football Looks Good on the Gridiron, BUT 
A GRIDDLE MORE BECOMES A FRANKFURT 














For too many years Frankfurts have been the football of the 
Meat Packing Industry. They were always leaders but 
False Prophets more times than not. Leaders should be 
winners and winners should show profits. 





NATURAL CASINGS IN STREAMLINED 


NOSTRIP 


PATENT APPLIED FOR 


IS THE ANSWER 





Use Sheepcasings the NOSTRIP way and your costs go 
down immediately. 


YOU SAVE LABOR 
YOU SAVE BREAKAGE 
YOU GAIN PRECIOUS TIME FOR ADDED PRODUCTION 










NOSTRIP is the missing link between Sausage and Profits 


MAKE IT YOUR BUYWORD FOR NATURAL CASINGS 


For Complete Particulars, write to 





Impor rted Sa sage’ Casin'gs 


\ Gee IMPORTING COMPANY, Inc. 


274 WATER STREET - - NEW YORK CITY 


TO MAKE YOUR SAUSAGE A NATURAL use NATURAL CASINGS 
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Eat Meat 





It Helps You 
Keep Fit 


RICH IN 
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Usually a rasher of bacon consists of two strips. But if that bacon is tasty 
enough to really rouse the appetite another rasher or two will follow. 


That’s why you'll double and triple your sales ... if your product is good 
enough. And that’s why you should use the NEVERFAIL Bacon Cure ... 


because it makes bacon that really is good. 


We know! Because we have seen many packers start with a trial order of 
NEVERFAIL and then watched their requirements grow larger every single 
month. You can see for yourself. We'll gladly arrange a demonstration in your 
own plant. Write us! 


pa NEVERFAIL 
BACON CURE 


FOR DEFENSE—Defense means food as well as guns. Mayer’s Seasoning and Curing Materials do their 
“The Man You Know” bit by stimulating the consumption of health-rich meats. 


H. J. MAYER & SONS CO. 


ols P RCLYW Mba ay U3 al Cob alc OF. O'4-el Os ablololo fone GUbbatost— 


Canadian 
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Let's push 


m” » 


It’s as American as baseball, as democratic as a handshake, as honest as a silver dollar. 

It’s at home on otlcloth, yet it *‘belongs’’ on fine linen too, It sings its song of savor to the manin 
overalls and to the man in dinner clothes. 

There’s a homey, haunting aroma in the kitchen where it cooks. There’s an extra crispy crackle about 
its brown outside. There’s a moist, sweet tenderness about its white inside. Even its easy-to-handle bone 
ts an invitation to the feast. And isn’t the gravy good? 

You love it for itself alone, but Nature gives hungry folks a break and packs the pork chop with the 
finer things of health. 


Here’s a tip to wives of men—put pork chops on his plate and you put a smile on his face. 
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fast, lunch and dinner. 


Pork quality has never been better 
—greatly improved feeding methods 


have produceda younger, more uniform, 


better-finished product. 


Now pork is discovered to be 
an excellent, natural source of 
the B vitamins — particularly 
thiamine (vitamin B; ) necessary 
for protection against certain 
diseases and nervous disorders, 


as wellas for growthand appetite. 


With these facts as a back- 
ground, the Meat Campaign 


AMERICAN MEAT 
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Pork is a three-meal product—break- 


k 


Pork is economical for the housewife. 


Pork is a kind of meat that working 


men like—and more men are going 
back to work. 


Pork is very digestible. 


Pork contains complete proteins. 


during February will put the 
spotlight on fresh pork. 


Pork chops will be glorified. 

The thrifty pork shoulder 
roast, the fresh picnic and the 
Boston butt will be strongly 
featured. 

Over-the-wire banners and 
pennants in full color will bring 


the story into your market. 


Recipe folders will contain 
new ways to serve pork left- 
overs. 

The salesmen of the meat in- 
dustry can really go to work on 
this event. The February Sales- 
men’s Portfolio gives salesmen 
an easy plan to follow. 





FEBRUARY ADVERTISING 


‘“‘THeE GREAT AMERICAN PORK 
Cuop’’—full-color page, Saturday 
Evening Post, Feb. 12 (Same ad to 
appear in Life, March 7). 


**You ALWAYS PLEASE’ EM WITH 
Pork” (featuring whole pork 
shoulder and the economy of a 
large roast; also fresh picnic and 
Boston butt)—full-color page, 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Feb. 10, 
Good Housekeeping, Feb. 20. 


TIE-IN WITH THESE DATES in 
your own advertising and displays. 


DuRING FeBRuaRY the health 
story of meat will continue to be 
told in other magazines as well as 


newspapers. 


DispLay MATERIALS—A striking 
set of over-the-wire display mate- 
rials is now ready for your trade. 
It consists of a large, central 
banner and four pennants with 
full-color illustrations of fresh 
pork cuts—the whole shoulder, 
the fresh picnic, the Boston butt, 
fresh ham and pork chops—all 
tied up with the vitamin B story. 


New Recipe FoLtDER—“Recipes 
for Meat Leftovers’’. 


SPECIAL Mats featuring fresh 
pork meats which tie in with the 
magazine advertising. 








INSTITUTE 


Chicago 
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ARMOUR'’S 


NATURAL CASINGS 


Keep Sausage Fresh-Looking! 


*% Armour’s Natural Casings have the elasticity that helps keep 
sausage smooth, firm, and fresh-looking. This extra eye- appeal 
is mighty important when it comes to selling Mrs. Housewife 
on your brand ... And the great smoke penetration permitted 
by Armour’s Casings gives you a flavor advantage, too! Next 
time, remember— 


ARMOUR’S NATURAL CASINGS 


ae 
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Story of Industry 
Ad Drive Told at 
Producer Meetings 


ACTS about the national advertising 

and sales campaign of the American 
meat packing industry, and a brief re- 
view of what the campaign is attempt- 
ing to do were outlined during the past 
week by a member of the American 
Meat Institute staff at several meetings 
of farmers held in cooperation with 
various state universities. 

Recent programs, in which the presen- 
tation of the advertising campaign was 
made, were those at the Ohio State Uni- 
versity “Farmer’s week” program, 
Michigan State College “Meat day,” 
and the University of Minnesota. Simi- 
lar presentations are scheduled next 
week on the programs of “Meat day” 
at the University of Wisconsin, “Live- 
stock day” at Wisconsin State, and 
“Farm and Home Meat day” at Ohio 
State College of Agriculture and Me- 
chanic Arts. 

In discussing some of the advertising 
already done by the Institute and some 
which shortly will be conducted, a brief 
review was presented of the extensive 
survey made before the opening of the 
campaign in order to ascertain the 
present precise status of meat in the 
diet. The facts that consumers are not 
acquainted with the high food value of 
meat and the economy of meat defi- 
nitely were brought out during the sur- 
vey, and advertising sponsored by the 
Institute has been prepared to educate 
consumers along these lines. 


Public Must Be Taught 


Results of the survey proved over- 
whelmingly that American consumers 
do not know the facts about meat’s 
great food value. The truths about meat 
in the diet which have been developed 
im medical colleges and by nutritionists 
mM recent years are unknown by the 
American public. 

In connection with the economy of 
meat, the survey indicated clearly the 
strong need for emphasizing the high 
food value of the less demanded cuts. 

omen do not realize that the so-called 
ss demanded cuts are just as nourish- 
ing as the better known cuts of meat. 


Following the presentation of the 
consumer survey, actual reproductions 
were shown of the advertisements 
which appeared in the first quarter of 
the campaign, beginning late in Sep- 
tember, 1940. Other points brought out 
included the methods through which 
the campaign moved into action and the 
high degree of cooperation received 
from livestock producers, meat retail- 
ers, and other industries. 

A brief review was also made of the 
advertising scheduled to appear in the 
next four months of the meat industry’s 
campaign. An important part of the 
presentation was the listing of ways and 
means by which livestock producers can 
assist in the campaign. 


STAMP PLAN TO NEW YORK 


Extension of the food stamp plan for 
distributing surplus agricultural com- 
modities to the largest purchasing area 
in the United States was recently an- 
nounced by Claude R. Wickard, secre- 
tary of agriculture, who stated that the 
plan will be extended to include all of 
New York City. 

In addition to the borough of Brook- 
lyn, where the plan has been in opera- 
tion since September 3, 1940, the 
extended program will include the 
boroughs of Bronx, Manhattan, Queens 
and Richmond. Under the new plan, 
families receiving assistance under the 
general relief program, W. P. A. and 
social security aid to dependent children 
will be eligible to take part in the distri- 
bution. 


The 1940 census gives the population 
of all of New York City as 7,454,995. It 
is estimated that in the city, including 
Brooklyn, there are 225,000 cases, repre- 
senting some 750,000 persons, receiving 
public aid and eligible to participate. 


TEXAS MEAT PACKING GAINS 


Estimated number of workers em- 
ployed in the meat packing industry 
in Texas during December was. 4,866, 
marking in increase of 8.4 per cent 
over the preceding month and a gain 
of 24.2 per cent over the number em- 
ployed in December, 1939, according to 
the bureau of business research of the 
University of Texas. The estimated 
weekly payroll of $111,715 showed in- 
creases of 13.7 and 32.9 per cent over 
November and 1939. 


Kuhner Continues 
Profit Share Plan; 
$48,587 Paid in’40 


C. KUHNER, president of the 

eKuhner Packing Co., Muncie, Ind., 
recently announced that the board of 
directors had authorized the continu- 
ance of the company’s interesting profit- 
sharing plan, under which 566 employes 
received a total of $48,587 in bonus 
wages for the period from January 1, 
1940, to October 31, 1940. 

Under the plan, which was volun- 
tarily adopted last January, net profits 
remaining from the operation of the 
business, after payment of all regular 
wages and operating expenses, and the 
setting aside of 6 per cent on the stock- 
holders’ investment, either for dividends 
or reinvestment in the business, are 
divided equally between employes and 
stockholders. 

Employes receive their share in cash, 
as extra wages, with the amount going 
to the individual employe in proportion 
to his percentage of all wages paid to 
all employes during the same period. 
Stockholders also receive their share of 
the remaining net income as cash, as 
extra dividends, or re-invest it in the 
business. 


Vacation With Pay Added 


During the first year the plan was in 
operation, eligible employes included 
all those who were on the payroll con- 
tinuously from July 1, 1940 (or before) 
to October 31, 1940. For the coming 
period, under a new feature of the plan, 
all employes who have been on the com- 
pany’s payroll continuously for a period 
of two years prior to November 1, 1940, 
will also receive one week’s vacation 
with pay. 

In a folder prepared to acquaint em- 
ployes with details of the profit-sharing 
arrangement, the company outlined “the 
three principal groups that make any 
business possible’—employes, stock- 
holders and the public—and explained 
that the plan had been voluntarily es- 
tablished and placed in effect “for the 
purpose of recognizing faithful, con- 
scientious and efficient service.” 

“All the while,” continued the circu- 

(Continued on page 31.) 
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HE York Ice Machinery Corpora- 

I tion advertisement on the back 

cover of the June, 1940 Refrig- 
erating Engineering shows a very fine 
picture of a modern hog cooler in a 
progressive meat packing plant. This 
surely looks like perfection, but what 
will the next few years bring forth in 
the refrigerating industry? 

Before an engineer can grasp the 
full meaning of this picture he must go 
back and see how hogs, beef, sheep and 
meat products were handled 50 years 
ago. It was just a little more than 40 
years ago that direct expansion am- 
monia coils were first installed in hog 
coolers. Packinghouse engineers be- 
lieved then that no further improvement 
was possible. 


In the beginning, all meat cooling in 
packinghouses was done with natural 
ice and ice and salt mixtures. 


Chicago was the center of the meat 
business and the packing plants there 
were large and busy places. A few 
years after the inception of the plants 
in Chicago, branch units were built and 
operated in other parts of the country 
convenient to supplies of livestock. 
Kansas City, Omaha, St. Louis and 
other cities of the Middle West became 
packinghouse centers. 


Industry Spreads Out 


About 40 years ago packinghouses 
were also established in some of the 
southern states where cattle and hog 
raising were carried on extensively. 

This movement of the industry to the 
South and West would not have been 
possible if mechanical refrigeration had 
not been available. 

In the northern states, large ice stor- 
age houses were located on the banks 
of the many small lakes and these 
houses were filled with natural ice 
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during the winter. The ice was shipped 
in freight cars to the packinghouse 
where it was used as the refrigerating 
agent. 

Meat coolers were provided with ice 
decks and bunkers which were filled 
with ice. For beef and sheep coolers 
and the short time storage of most meat 
products, ice gave a temperature of 40 
to 45 degs. F. and sometimes a little 
lower. 


It is impossible to make smooth pork 
cuts unless the meat is cold enough to 
hold its shape. The cutting floor of a 
packinghouse wants the sides of hogs 
delivered cold, firm arid solid. To pro- 


By A. G. SOLOMON 


Refrigeration Plant Operating Engineer 
for 45 years. 


THE JARMAN ICE MACHINE 
(left) built from 1885 to 1890 by 
the York Manufacturing Co, 
York, Pa., was used for ice mak. 
ing and beef cooling. This is the 
first type of refrigerating ma. 
chine ever built by York. The 
center cylinder is the steam drive 
—the two outside cylinders are 


the ammonia compression cylin. 


ders. It had a capacity of from 5 
to 100 tons per day of 24 hours. 


BELOW.—Battery of ultra~mod- 
ern York unit coolers in hog chill 
room at Ottumwa plant of John 
Morrell & Co. These unit coolers 
utilize ammonia. 


duce this required condition the hog 
must hang in a chill room until the 
ham bone temperature is down to 3 
degs. F. or somewhat lower. Quick chill 
ing is now considered advisable to tr 
duce the percentage of “sour” hams to# 
minimum, 

To arrive at a good cutting temper 
ture a little more than 50 years ago * 
was necessary to mix salt with the i 
in the hog chill room ice decks 
bunkers. 

It is almost certain that half or more 
of the hogs cut in those days did nd 
have a bone temperature below 2 
degs. F. It is also certain that hams, 
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shoulders, loins, bacon and other cuts 
did not have the neat and almost beau- 
tiful appearance they now have and 
have had ever since the advent of 
mechanical refrigeration. 


Then came ice machines. (They were 
called ice machines and not refrigerat- 
ing machines in those early days.) 
Wolfe-Linde, Frick, De La Vergne, 
David Boyle and Remington were 
among the first. York made a successful 
bid for ice plant and packinghouse busi- 
ness in the early 1890’s. At the end of 
the 90’s two 600-ton horizontal, duplex, 
double acting York machines were in- 
stalled in the Armour and Company 
plant in Chicago. They were driven by 
cross-compound condensing steam en- 
gines, 

The Chicago plant of Swift & Com- 
pany had 16 Wolfe-Linde compressors 
arranged in sets of four and belt driven 
from a jack shaft which was driven by 
tandem-compound Corliss engines. By 
an arrangement of clutches on the long 
jack shaft, it was possible for one en- 
gine to drive one or two sets of com- 
pressors. 

In the event of accident, or during 
overhauling periods, any one compres- 
sor could be cut out of service by taking 
down one connecting rod and closing 
the compressor suction and discharge 
valves, This was a very flexible arrange- 
ment as speed and number of compres- 
sors were under direct and immediate 
control of the engineer. A fair sized 
book could be written about the differ- 
ent methods of driving and connecting 
ee machines 50 years ago. 


Home Made Machines 


Armour and Company had 17 ice ma- 
chines in various locations in its large 
Chicago plant. Two of these machines 
were of 50 tons capacity. They were of 
the two-cylinder, vertical, double acting 
type; and used oil injection instead of 
water jackets for removing heat of com- 
Pression. The speed never exceeded 40 
‘p.m. These machines were center 
trank driven by simple Corliss engines. 


EARLY ICE 
MACHINE 


This York and St. Clair 
ice machine was a model 
built by the York Manu- 
facturing Co. from 1891 
to 1897. The steam 
drive was horizontal. 
The compression cylin- 
ders were vertical. 
Armour and Company 
installed two 600-ton 
horizontal, duplex, 
double acting machines 
in its Chicago plant 
during the late 1890's. 
They were driven by 
cross-compound co n- 
densing steam engines. 


The other 15 machines were designed 
and built by John Boushard, who was 
master mechanic of the plant at that 
time. The Boushard machine had two 
cylinders, was of the vertical, single 
acting type and was driven by simple 
slide valve engines having a Gardner 
fly ball throttling governor and an 
adjustable riding cut off valve. Each 
compressor had one suction and one 
discharge valve located in the compres- 
sor head. These valves were very heavy 
and caused much trouble by sticking 
in the guide part of the valve bonnet. 
These home made Boushard machines 
gave just as good service as any com- 
pressor then in use. Some of these old 
machines are still in operation and are 
efficient. 

The brine circulating system was 
first used for cooling meats. Brine coils 
of 1% in. and 2 in. pipe were installed 





on walls and ceilings or were placed on 
the decks formerly used for ice. The 
brine was cooled in tanks liberally sup- 
plied with direct expansion coil surface. 
Some of these brine tanks were of iron 
or steel plate, but many were made of 
wood planking bolted and nailed to- 
gether, caulked with oakum and coated 
with pitch. Insulation consisted of about 
6 in. of sawdust. 


The brine was first circulated with 
single or duplex steam pumps. These 
gave way to belt-driven geared pumps 
driven by Corliss or slide valve engines. 
Belt-driven centrifugal brine pumps 
were next used. 


The brine circulating system is still 
in use in many meat plants and is sat- 
isfactory in every way. Brine is now 
circulated by means of highly efficient, 
direct-connected, motor-driven centrifu- 
gal pumps which operate for long peri- 
ods with low power cost and small 
maintenance expense. 


Some early packinghouse refrigerat- 
ing systems used open brine circulation 
instead of coils. In these systems the 
brine flowed over cloth or fine mesh 
wire curtains hung on the coil decks. 
In other systems the brine was sprayed 
from nozzles. 


Open Spray System 


Open sprays were believed to be more 
efficient than coils in that there was no 
frost or ice insulation and the rate of 
heat transfer was more rapid. The 
amount of salt required in spray systems 
was an expensive item. Moisture from 
meats being cooled was absorbed by the 
brine and caused a constant overflow 
of the brine tank. Evaporators were 
used in some plants to remove absorbed 
moisture but these increased refrigerat- 
ing cost. 

Then the direct expansion system was 

(Continued on page 23.) 


MODERN MEAT PLAN REFRIGERATION SYSTEM 


Two 11% in. by 10 in. four-cylinder ammonia compressors installed in the plant of the 
Krey Packing Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
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PELLAGRA AND ITS CAUSE, 
OTHER B-Group VITAMINS 


By C. ROBERT MOULTON 
Consulting Editor, The National Provisioner 


Vill. 


N ADDITION to the three members 
| of the B vitamin group discussed in 

previous articles there are at least 
two more. Their identification and 
separation occurred so recently that 
much confusion still exists in the minds 
of many people concerning the func- 
tions of each. Too many investigators 
and clinicians still think in terms of 
the symptoms found associated with a 
diseased condition which was once 
thought to be caused by the relative 
absence of one vitamin. For this reason 
it will be well to discuss the relation- 
ships a bit more before going on to the 
two new members. 

Pellagra is caused by a diet lacking 
in the pellagra-preventing. factor. This 
factor has been identified as nicotinic 
acid. Since most foods which supply 
it are also good sources of thiamin and 
riboflavin, it should not be surprising 
that the victim of pellagra is not re- 
lieved of all his symptoms by the use of 
nicotinic acid alone. The pellagrine 
nearly always shows nervous and other 
symptoms which are usually associated 
with a lack of thiamin or other members 
of the B complex. It is therefore advis- 
able to use these other vitamins in treat- 
ment of pellagra sufferers. Prevention 
of pellagra is best obtained through the 
use of foods which are rich in all or 
most of the B vitamins. 

As viewed by the physician, pellagra 
is caused by a lack of nicotinic acid 
and other vitamins of the B group. It 
is, therefore, a multiple avitaminosis 
in which nicotinic acid may be the chief 
factor. On the other hand the chemist 
would like to confine the use of the 
term “pellagra” to the disease resulting 
from a lack of this one vitamin. The 
clinician, in his turn, sees pellagra as a 
definite disease with a number of char- 
acteristic symptoms which require, usu- 
ally, other vitamins in addition to nico- 
tinic acid for their cure. More or less 
confusion is bound to exist until some 
agreement is reached in the use of the 
term “pellagra.” 


New Members of B-Group 


As stated above, two additional mem- 
bers of the vitamin B group have been 
isolated in the past few years. The 
constitution of each has been determined 
and their synthesis accomplished. Un- 
fortunately for the completeness of the 
story, their chemistry has progressed 
more rapidly than knowledge of their 
functions and of the human need for 
them. The additional vitamins are 
pantothenic acid and pyridoxin. 

As in the case of the other B vita- 
mins, pantothenic acid is made up of 
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carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen 
atoms. Its complete structure is shown 
here. Unlike others of this group, 
pantothenic acid does not contain a ring 
of carbon and nitrogen atoms, but is a 
“straight chain” compound with two 
small side “links” (CHs3). 

The results of research on panto- 
thenic acid indicate that it is probably 


CH; OH 
WO F—CH-CO-LEN CM COON 
CH, 
PANTOTHENIC ACID 


essential for the growth and life of all 
living things, from bacteria, fungi, seed 
plants and similar forms of life to high- 
er animals, The name indicates that the 
vitamin is found everywhere. In ad- 
dition to its function in promoting 
growth, it is needed to prevent an in- 
flammation of the skin (dermatitis) in 
chicks. It is stored in the liver of ani- 
mals. It is produced by various molds 
and microorganisms in the soil and else- 
where and by green plants after they 
develop the power of synthesizing sub- 
stances with the aid of the sun’s energy 
(photosynthesis). 


Wide Natural Distribution 


According to the work of Dr. R. J. 
Williams, pantothenic acid is probably 
more widely distributed in nature than 
any other physiologically potent sub- 
stance. Its potency is so great that a 
quantity smaller than the head of a pin 
has an effect when placed in 250 gal- 
lons of solution in which yeast is grow- 
ing. Its effects are shown when it is 
present as only one part in a billion! Dr. 
Williams further points out that dis- 
eases resulting from a poor diet, and for 
which no vitamin cure has yet been 
discovered, may be conquered by the 
use of pantothenic acid. Its future, 
however, is largely conjectural. 

The occurrence of this vitamin is 
much the same as that of other B vita- 
mins and foods rich in them (yeast, 
liver, meats, eggs and milk) are also 
relatively rich in pantothenic acid. Dr. 
Elvehjem and his colleagues at Wiscon- 
sin have determined that liver and kid- 
ney are the richest sources of this fac- 
tor, followed by heart, spleen, brain, 
sweetbreads (pancreas), tongue, lung. 

The muscular tissue of beef, pork, 
lamb and veal had the least potency of 
the animal tissues tested (from about 
one-fifth to one-tenth of that furnished 
by liver and kidney). It was further 
demonstrated that stewing decreased by 
one-third the potency of kidney, heart, 
and spleen. In contrast, the factor in 
liver was not harmed by frying, but was 
apparently increased in potency. 


Pyridoxin is the fifth member of th 
vitamin B group to be isolated, itz 
structural configuration determined, ang 
the vitamin itself synthesized. 
ing to Harris, Stiller, Folkers and their 
co-workers, it is a ring compound ¢op. 
taining five carbon atoms and one nitro. 
gen. Its structural formula is shown be. 
low. In the form of the hydrochloride 
(HCl attached to the N atom) it is mor 
soluble. This 
vitamin is 
needed for the 
prevention of 
a nutritional 
dermatitis in 
rats. Three 
physicians of 
Birming ham, 
Ala., have re- 
ported 24-hour 
cures of at 
least some of 
the symptoms 
of beri-beri 
and pellagra by the administration of 
pyridoxin, and Dr. Tom D. Spies of 
Hillman Hospital in the same city has 
successfully treated shaking palsy with 
synthetic pantothenic acid. 

Other reports in the medical and m- 
tritional literature indicate that various 
disorders involving nervous symptoms 
of one kind or another may eventually 
yield to the use of one or more mem- 
bers of the vitamin B group. Consider- 
able experimental work must be done, 
and quantitative assays of foods should 
be made for the newer members of the 
group. In the meantime, there is not 
much of this newer work which can be 
used to tell the complete story of the B 
vitamins and meat. 


PYRIDOXIN 


HEAT PROCESSING EFFECTIVE 


The thorough cooking which frank- 
furts undergo during their manufacture 
in federally inspected plants is a de- 
pendable preventive of trichinosis. The 
report of former Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Henry A. Wallace for 1940 cites a 
recent investigation in which more than 
1,000 14-lb. samples of frankfurts were 
obtained from 175 federally inspected 
meat packing establishments in 30 cities 
in 25 states. 

About 99 per cent of the samples were 
found to contain no trichinae. The re 
maining 1 per cent contained only a few 
of the microscopic parasites, all of 
which were dead and consequently un- 
able to cause infection. 


1940 SAFETY RECORDS 


Establishing a new safety record for 
Wilson & Co. plants, the Los Angeles 
plant of the company completed 2 
months of operations during the 
year 1940 without a lost-time accident 
In the automotive safety line, Swift & 
Company reports that automotive 
equipment at 28 of its branches 
operated during the fiscal year without 
an accident. 
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Progress Made in Processing 


Canned Meats Study in 1940 


By J. YESAIR and O. B. WILLIAMS 


Research Laboratories, National 
Canners Association 


the work of the Research Labora- 

tory has been concerned with a re- 
newal of the processing study of certain 
meat products as suggested by the tech- 
nical committee of this section. The ob- 
jective of this work has been the accu- 
mulation of information which could 
serve as a sound basis for process sug- 
gestions which would carry a well de- 
fined factor of safety, both against 
bacteria of health significance and 
against bacteria of spoilage significance. 

The program as planned has followed 
the procedure developed during the 
processing studies of vegetable products 
and has included determinations of the 
heat resistance of a test organism in 
several samples of each product under 
consideration, heat penetration measure- 
ments on each product, the calculation 
of a process from the information de- 
veloped from the heat resistance and 
heat penetration work, checking this 
process by means of a small range- 
finding experimentally inoculated pack, 
and finally a large check pack. 

The plans for each item of the pro- 
gram were submitted to the technical 
committee and were approved by them 
in advance of the work. Progress re- 
ports have been made from time to time 
to the committee and a summary of the 
work accomplished was presented to 
this section in 1939 and 1940. The pres- 
ent report is in the nature of a progress 
report on work accomplished in 1940. 


Change in Methods 


In earlier work on the heat resistance 
of a test organism in a substrate we 
have ground the product very fine, in- 
oeculated with the required number of 
test spores, and diluted to an extent 
which would permit of pipetting with a 
large bore pipette. This results, of 
course, in a change in the relative pro- 
portions of moisture and of soluble 
and insoluble constituents of the product 
under’ consideration. In our earlier 
studies on lunch tongue, we found that 
salt was present in an amount which 
was inhibitory to the growth of the 
test organism in the undiluted substrate. 

In an effort to bring the heat resist- 
ance results into closer harmony with 
the growth results in processed inocu- 
lated cans, we have devised a method for 
the determination of heat resistance in 
meat products which more nearly sim- 
wlates natural conditions than is done 
When the substrate is diluted. This con- 
sists of grinding the product very fine, 
adding the test spores in a minimum 
Volume of liquid and mixing thoroughly, 
warming the mixture over a water bath 
to liquefy the fat and filling into an 


Fes the past two and one-half years 


Alemite grease gun fitted with a long, 
slender nozzle. With this device it is 
possible to distribute the test material 
among heat resistance tubes very rapid- 
ly and with little or no change in the 
relative proportions of the various con- 
stituents of the product. With certain 
products there is, of course, a change 
in the physical state but with such 
materials as veal loaf and potted meat 
the physical state of the product is 
scarcely altered. 


During the past year heat resistance 
determinations have been made on a 
specially packed and processed quick 
cured lunch tongue, including both high 
and low salt lots packed in gelatin. The 
high salt lot has a salt concentration 
of 4.93 per cent, the low salt lot a con- 





FIRST OF THREE 
CANNING ARTICLES 


HIS progress report on the 
processing study of certain 
canned meat products, which is 
being made in the research labora- 
tories of the National Canners 
Association, was given at the 
meat section meeting during the 
recent canners convention. It is 
the first of three important talks 
given at the meat section meeting 
which will be published ‘in full 
in THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 
“Modernizing the Canned Meat 
Package,” by S. C. Shirley of the 
research department of American 
Can Co., and “Springers in 
Canned Meat Products,” by G. V. 
Hallman, Continental Can Co., 
will appear in an early number of 
the Provisioner. 











centration of 3.35 per cent. In general 
the results are confirmatory of those 
previously reported, and show an ap- 
parently lower resistance in the high 
salt lot when the material is incubated 
directly. 

This difference in heat resistance 
value is apparent rather than real, how- 
ever, as is shown when the heated ma- 
terial is diluted by subculturing into a 
favorable culture medium. Results from 
the subcultures reveal no marked differ- 
ence between the two lots. This is a 
further indication of the inhibitory prop- 
erty of salt on bacterial growth. It is 
expected that further work will be done 
during the coming year on this topic. 

Heat resistance determinations were 
made on samples of potted meat with 
cereal as obtained from three packers, 
on tripe with milk as obtained from 
four packers and on corned beef hash 
from six packers. 
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The potted meat with cereal ranged 
in pH from 4.61 to 6.15 and the heat 
resistance obtained appeared to bear 
a close relationship to the pH in that 
the highest values were obtained with 
the least acid product and the lowest 
values with the most acid product. Dif- 
ferences between the results obtained 
when the tubes were incubated without 
subculturing and when subcultured were 
lacking or insignificant, indicating the 
absence of a factor inhibitory to bac- 
terial growth in this product. 


Results of Tests 


The samples of tripe with milk varied 
in pH from 5.51 to 6.27. Considerable 
variation in heat resistance of the test 
organism in the various samples was 
found and this apparently was not 
wholly attributable to the differences in 
pH value. No factor inhibitory to bac- 
terial growth was found in this product. 
It is expected that additional work on 
tripe with milk will be done in the near 
future in an effort to determine the 
cause of variation in heat resistance. 


Samples of corned beef hash ranged 
in pH value from 5.40 to 6.82. In gen- 
eral the heat resistance results with 
this product paralleled the pH value. 


Heat penetration measurements have 
been made on potted meat with cereal, 
corned beef hash and tripe with milk. 
From the data yielded by these tests and 
the heat resistance data, processes to 
be used in the range-finding and check 
packs have been calculated. 

In the instance of each product 
studied, higher heat resistance in some 
one sample was noted than in any of the 
other samples. The committee has form- 
ulated the policy that experimental 
packs are to be made with the product 
in which the highest heat resistance 
was obtained and in accordance with this 
policy the range-finding and check packs 
of 1940 were put up in the various 
plants in the first week of June. 


Description of Packs 


Range-finding packs included potted 
meat with cereal in 208x208 cans and 
corned beef hash in 303x402 cans. 
Check packs included chili con carne 
with beans in 211x400 cans, brains 
with gravy in 404x200 cans and veal 
loaf in 303x208x202 cans. The various 
packs were shipped to the Washington 
laboratory and incubated at 86 degs. 
F. for 135 days. During this time they 
were frequently examined for swell 
spoilage and at the close of the incu- 
bation period flat inoculated cans and 
low cook control cans were subcultured 
for dormant spores. 


The results obtained from the various 
lots may be briefly summarized. With 
potted meat with cereal, spoilage during 
incubation occurred only in inoculated 
cans processed for 45 minutes at 240 
degs. F. Positive cultural results on 
unspoiled cans were obtained on cans 
processed for 75 minutes but not on the 
90-minute cook. All control cans were 
bacteriologically sterile. These results 
are in perfect harmony with those ob- 


(Continued on page 31.) 
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PLANT OPERATIONS 
Ideas for Operating Men 





FLUORESCENT LAMPS 


Packers and engineers interested in 
the possible use of fluorescent lamps 
in meat plant processing departments 
and coolers, found the Westinghouse 
Lamp Division’s recent announcement 
of the development of a new soft white 
color one of the important lighting 
developments of the year. 


A primary difference between fluores- 
cent lamps and natural light has been 
the lack of a deep red. This color, 
formerly unobtainable from phosphors 
of satisfactory efficiency, is of consider- 
able importance where deep reds, as in 
fresh meats, must be viewed. The addi- 
tion of the new soft white to the seven 
available fluorescent colors is a combi- 
nation of daylight and pink phosphors 


the suitability of these units for cooler 
installation. The following information 
on coolness and temperature is taken 
from literature describing the Westing- 
house fluorescent lamp. 


The heat from any light source is in 
direct ratio to its energy consumption. 
In terms of heat, one watt-hour is 
equivalent to 3.4 B.t.u. From this basis 
it is apparent that considerably higher 
levels of lighting are possible with the 
more efficient fluorescent lamp with an 
equal degree of comfort, The heat losses 
of auxiliary equipment must be included 
with the lamp wattage if within the 
same room or enclosure. 


Total heat, however, is not always the 
important consideration; quite often the 
form of the heat is of more importance. 


FLUORESCENT LAMPS IN SAUSAGE PACKING ROOM 


Herman Sausage Factory, Tampa, Fla., has these lamps in the packing cooler. They are 
equally suitable for use in many other locations in meat packing and sausage manu- 
facturing establishments. 


—approximately two parts of daylight 
to one part pink. Soft white lamps are 
available in 15-, 20-, 30- and 40-watt 
sizes, 

The new color, being richer in red 
light, is said to be particularly suitable 
for retail meat stores, meat showcases, 
restaurants, food markets, etc. It makes 
fresh meats, cold cuts, chickens, fresh 
vegetables and other foods look better 
than standard white or daylight colors, 
it is said. 

Packers and sausage manufacturers 
interested in improving lighting condi- 
tions in their processing departments 
and coolers frequently ask THE Na- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER for information on 
the heat output of fluorescent lamps and 
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With a fluorescent lamp, only half of 
the heat is radiated and the rest is lost 
by conduction and convection, usually 
upward. The ratio of heat received by 
a person or object in close proximity to 
a fixture may be only one-fourth or less 
with a fluorescent lamp than with an 
incandescent lamp producing the same 
number of foot-candles. 


Lumen output values of the Mazda F 
fluorescent lamp are obtained at 80 
degs. F ambient temperature. This 
would indicate a bulb temperature 
slightly higher (100 to 120 degs. F.) 
within which range lumen output is 
approximately unchanged. The light 
output will decline about 1 per cent for 
each 1 deg. drop in bulb temperature 


below 100 degs. F. While this ig not 
absolutely accurate, it is close enough 
for field estimates. 

The previous statements concern the 
temperature of the bulb. While ajj 
fluorescent lamps are of low wattage 
and relatively cool, there is some gep. 
eration of heat and the bulb may be 
considerably warmer than its surround. 
ings unless cooled by moving air. The 
protection afforded by a reflector jg 
often sufficient to trap enough heat to 
assure satisfactory lamp operation even 
at freezing temperatures. 

Better results will be achieved by the 
use of a cover glass for the reflector or 
some other direct means of protecting 
the bulb. Auxiliary heating may be em- 
ployed (resistance coils or incandescent 
lamps in the same enclosure) but this 
should be necessary only when it is 
imperative to have maximum light out- 
put at all times, or when extremely low 
temperatures are continuous. 

Above 120 degs. F. the light output 
also drops but not nearly as quickly as 
with low temperatures. Up to 200 degs, 
F. an approximation for field use would 
be a 1 per cent drop in light for a 3-deg. 
bulb temperature increase. Tempera- 
tures above 200 degs. F. are rarely en- 
countered where fluorescent lamps are 
considered applicable. The change in 
light output is largely due to the change 
in the character of the arc discharge 
which alters the relative amount of ul- 
traviolet generated and affects the sub- 
sequent production of light by fluores- 
cence. 

Low temperature operation of Mazda 
F. fluorescent lamps is somewhat of a 
problem, the Westinghouse commercial 
engineering department says. These 
lamps are recommended only for normal 
indoor use and their application out- 
doors or at low temperatures must be 
made at the user’s risk. When operated 
on approved auxiliaries they will, in 
general, give satisfactory performance 
at temperatures down to 50 degs. F. 
If the line voltage is in the upper half 
of the rated range of the auxiliary, if 
the lamps are enclosed or protected 
from drafts, and if a thermal switch is 
used, performance will ordinarily be 
acceptable down to 32 degs. F. 

At temperatures lower than 32 degs. 
F., trouble may be encountered in start- 
ing and lamps may occasionally burn 
unsteadily. Lamp output and lamp life 
may be reduced, depending on the 
degree to which the aforementioned 
precautions are observed. Secondary 
sources of heat will improve perform- 
ance and may be found worthwhile 
where extreme cold is encountered. 


INK FOR BRASS 


The following formula will make a2 
ink which is useful for placing identify- 
ing marks on brass articles in the § 
room, plant or laboratory. Rub 2 0 
of copper carbonate with a small 
amount of water and add enough all 
monia solution to dissolve. Add 10 per 
cent of glycerine to the solution. 
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PACKAGE CONFERENCE 
PROGRAM 


Practical problems encountered in 
packaging production and _ shipping 
processes, the impact of the national 
defense program on packaging and the 
current need for substitute materials 
and further standardization of package 
design will highlight the conference 
staged concurrently with the eleventh 
annual Packaging Exposition, to be held 
at the Stevens hotel, Chicago, on April 
1 to 4. Both the conference and expo- 
sition are sponsored by the American 
Management Association. 


The conference, as announced by 
Henry J. Howlett, secretary of the as- 
sociation, will be distinguished by its 
absence of concurrent sessions—a fea- 
ture enabling individual registrants to 
participate in all sessions—a large rep- 
resentation of midwestern packaging, 
packing and shipping interests, and the 
technical flavor of its papers and dis- 
cussions. 


Among the topics listed on the tenta- 
tive program are extension of container 
capacities, methods of controlling con- 
tainer costs, the economy of packaging, 
progress in vapor and moisture proofing, 
visibility as a factor in package design 
and merchandising and manual vs. ma- 
chine operations for lower costs. “A 
Case History of Informative Labeling” 
will describe the experience of one com- 
pany which has investigated this sub- 
ject. 

In a consideration of packaging prob- 


lems created by the defense program, 
the conference will hear executives from 
different industries reporting on the 
uses of metals, plastics, glass, paper, 
transparent sheets, machinery and de- 
sign, and production. There will also be 
a clinic on shipping containers, at which 
representative corporations in various 
lines will submit their containers for dis- 
section and analysis by conference reg- 
istrants. 


An English packaging executive will 
speak on “Packaging in the Warring 
Countries” at a luncheon on April 2. Al- 
vin E. Dodd, president of the American 
Management Association, will preside 
at this function. 


NEW SWIFT RADIO ACTIVITY 


Beginning February 8, Swift and 
Company will sponsor a quarter-hour 
segment of the NBC Breakfast Club 
program three days a week over a coast- 
to-coast network. Swift will take over 
the third quarter-hour section, heard 
from 9:30 to 9:45 a.m., eastern stand- 
ard time, on Thursdays, Fridays and 
Saturdays. The Breakfast Club, heard 
over a 67-station Blue network, has 
been one of the most popular daytime 
variety programs since it first went on 
the air in October, 1932. Practically un- 
scripted and launched on a note of com- 
plete informality, the presentation has 
clung steadfastly to the form in which it 
was originally presented. 





MINIMUM OPERATING COST 


ae 


BY SCIENTIFIC DESIGN OF 


BAKER SHELL AND 


Every drop of water does maximum 
duty in the BAKER Shell and Tube 
Condenser, thanks to advanced engi- 
neering design based on years of ex- 
perience in this specialized field. Low- 
est condensing pressures and greatest 
power savings under all conditions are 
the result. Only the highest quality 


BAKER 


ICE MACHINE CO., INC. 


1514 EVANS ST. OMAHA, NEBR. 


TUBE CONDENSERS 


materials and workmanship are em- 
ployed and every condenser is thoroughly 
tested before shipment. Condensers are 
furnished in either horizontal multipass or 
vertical type, in sizes to fit any specifica- 
tions. Write for complete information. 


SALES AND SERVICE IN 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 


AUTHORITY ON MECHANICAL COOLING FOR 35 YEARS 
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Swift Reports to Employes 
on 1940 Progress, Results 


The third annual Swift & Company 
report to employes, issued to the com. 
pany’s 65,000 employes in 599 plants 
and branches on January 21, presents g 
compact picture of the company’s exten. 
sive organization, its history, its sery. 
ices to employes and the consuming 
public, its business operations and its 
economic well-being. 

Packed into 24 profusely illustrated 
pages, the report leads off with an honor 
roll of long service, showing photo- 
graphs of some of the men whose gery- 
ice records with the company place 
their names at the top of the list. Promi- 
nent among them are Arthur D. White, 
director of public relations (49 years) 
and Charles H. Swift, chairman of the 
board (46 years). Listed on other pages 
and part-pages sandwiched throughout 
the booklet are names of Swift employes 
with service records ranging down to 
20 years. 

In his annual message to employes, 
John Holmes, president, reviewed the 
company’s successful 1940 operations 
and explained its financial standing, 
simplifying the presentation by divid- 
ing each item of the income and expense 
statement by the number of employes to 
make it more understandable. Under the 
heading, “How Our Business Grew,” 
Mr. Holmes summarized the company’s 
growth since its founding by Gustavus 
F. Swift. 

Other subjects covered by Mr. Holmes 
included accomplishments of the con- 
pany’s laboratory, such as the develop- 
ment of the new bland lard, the Swift 
suggestion plan, through which $26,079 
was paid to employes in 1940, and the 
effects of the European war on U. 8. 
economy. “We in America must care- 
fully guard our security,” said Mr. 
Holmes. “The national defense program 
in the United States is now well under 
way. If America is to produce all that 
is necessary with the greatest speed, 
every American must give loyalty and 
complete cooperation to his govern- 
ment.” 

Graphically presented as a segmented 
coin, the average sales dollar received 
from the company’s customers in 1940 
was divided as follows: Agricul 
producers, 72.1¢c; employes, 13.1¢; sup- 
plies, 4.6c; miscellaneous, 5c; transpor- 
tation, 3.8c, and shareholders, 1.4. 
“Had we sold our goods this year for 
%4c less per pound, or even if we had 
maintained the same sales prices and 
our costs had been %c per pound higher 
—instead of making a profit we would 
have had a loss of several million dol- 
lars,” Mr. Holmes pointed out. 

An interesting page in the booklet, 
labeled “A Success Story,” tells how 
Mr. Holmes, who came to this country 
from Ireland at the age of six, rose 
a messenger boy to the presidency of 
the company. It is signed by Harold H. 
Swift, vice chairman of the board. 


A meal without Meat 
is a meal incomplete. 
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DON 'T BUY NEW TABLES! 


You can economically convert old 
equipment to stainless steel with 


MET-L-WOOD TOPS! 


Now, you can make your old, worn 
tables like new! MET-L-WOOD 
table tops give the same efficiency 
and long life of stainless steel at a 
fraction of the cost. Unique con- 
struction of stainless steel over wood 
has proved the ideal material for 
old and new tables alike. They are 
permanently smooth and remain 
perfectly flat after long years of 
severe usage. All edges are turned 
and sealed for ease in cleaning and 
longer service. Sound deadened 
table tops reduce packinghouse din 
and increase worker - efficiency. 
MET-L-WOOD table tops are quick- 
































ly available in all shapes and sizes. 
MET-L-WOOD costs no more than 
regular 16-gauge stainless steel and 
requires no additional bracing. Write 
for particulars. 





EASY TO INSTALL 
No special skill or tools are required 


to install MET-L-WOOD table tops... 
Why galvanize and lose the use .of., 


ue table for days? Order MET-L- 
OOD now! 
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MET-L-WOOD 


6755 WEST 65th STREET 


CORPORATION 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


















PUT YOUR PRODUCT i 
IN A PARCHMENT 
IN WHICH YOU CAN 1 
PUT YOUR FAITH i 


MOST PROTECTION 
for MOIST FOODS 








Here’s positive protection for all moist foods —a tough, san- 
itary wrapper that seals impurities out and seals purity and 
freshness in. It stays whole the whole way from the plant to 
the consumer’s pantry — regardless of moisture or grease. 





West Carrollton 

















You can give your product no better protection. Write today 
for samples and further facts. 


Parchment 
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ODORLESS! GREASE-RESISTANT! INSOLUBLE! 


WEST CARROLLTON PARCHMENT CO. 


West Carrollton, Ohio 
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com] 
E. A. Cudahy, sr., Observes J. A. White Is Dead; West aller ioe ne 0 or at - 
° . 8a) 
His Eighty-First Birthday Coast Executive for Swift man. He became head of car route sad more 
E. A. Cudahy, sr., chairman of the J. A. White, who returned to active 2nd later was made manager of the Mil. -_ 
board of the Cudahy Packing Co., cele- duty with Swift & Company as manager waukee plant. Mr. White then was sent z ty 
brated his eighty-first birthday on Feb- of the Los Angeles plant last fall after %? the Armstrong Packing Co. of Dal- and 
ruary 1 in Pasa- suffering severe injuries in an automo- las, Tex., as the manager of that unit ae | 
dena, Cal., where bile accident at Long Beach, Calif., on i” 1928. oc 
he is spending the January 2, 1940, passed away on Janu- After about a year in Dallas, Mr. 
winter season. He ary 27 at the age of 55. Word of his White was transferred to San Fran. K. 
has been affiliated passing came as a shock to men at the cisco, where he was placed in charge presi 
with the meat company’s Chicago headquarters, who of all West coast interests of the com- of th 
packing industry report that he was in apparent good pany, and remained in that capacity 27 at 
for 69 years. Mr. health and fine spirits earlier this  yntil, following his recovery from the of pI 
Cudahy, who began month. automobile accident, he was made man- retin 
his career as a Mr. White, who was one of the best ager of the Swift & Company Los by 6 
packer at the age known meat executives on the West Angeles plant. posit 
of 12, has been ac- 18 y 
tive in the industry than 
ever since, still field. 
maintaining a close 1869. 
touch with the com- Ha 
E. A. Cudahy, Sr. pany’s affairs and Albe: 
with business in firm 
general. When he started work in a table 
small plant in his home city of Milwau- passé 
kee, the meat packing industry, as rep- ness 
resented by the local slaughter house, at it 
was wasteful and inefficient. ively 
After working in various Milwaukee hous 
plants and in the Armour plant in Chi- befor 
cago, Mr. Cudahy and his older brother, Cons 
Michael, and P. D. Armour established Balti 
the Armour-Cudahy Packing Co. in prov! 
South Omaha, Neb., in 1887, purchas- own 
ing a plant which had been built by Sir April 
Thomas Lipton. In December, 1890, the Vi: 
Cudahys bought the Armour interest week 
and founded the Cudahy Packing Co. presi 
fresh 
dome 
Lincoln Packing Co. Names smal 
New Directors and Officers Nee 
Appointment of four new directors Unit 
to the board of Lincoln Packing Co., Co., ( 
Lincoln, Neb., was announced following son § 
the annual meetings of the company’s Jol 
stockholders and directors on January Stant 
18, The new directors include Mrs. Nelle pany, 
Madden Tyrrell, widow of the late Thos. York 
M. Madden, one of the company’s A 
founders, Frank B. Adams, Miss Edna a2 
MacArthur and D. E. MacArthur, sister ‘bas 
and brother of the late Vernon Mac | 
Arthur, co-founder of the company, Wi 
killed last September in a hunting ac- vi 
cident at Hutchinson, Kans. _ 
ohn 
George M. Bronn was reelected a pork 
director of the company and named at his 
president. Other officers include Frank dheer 
B. Adams, secretary, D. E. MacArthur, The « 
treasurer, and E. E. Fanestil, general : 
manager. Messrs. Bronn and Adams ROLLING OUT STRIKES FOR MEAT ag 
have been connected with the company Composed mostly of employes of the meat packing and livestock industry, members of Willi 
for 22 years. Mr. Fanestil, formerly of the Portland Progressive Bowling League of Portland, Ore., advertise the good qualities 12 ye 
Hutchinson, was affiliated with Mr. of meat. Each member has imprinted on his shirt such statements as shown im the in 19 


MacArthur in the Fanestil & Greiner 
Packing Co. there, and still holds an 
interest in the firm. 


above three inserts. These carry out the spirit of the current meat advertising campai* 
sponsored by the American Meat Institute. Standing (left to right) are C. King, treas 
N. O’Brien, T. Rossum, G. Whittaker and M. Cooper. 
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Personalities and Events 








Of the Week 


R. B. Neff, manager, beef department, 
Swift & Company, central office, New 
York, will retire on February » 3 having 
completed 40 years’ continuous service 
with the company. For many years, Mr. 
Neff has been a dog fancier, and with 
more time available for his hobby, he 
plans to give the subject of breeding 
and raising dogs considerable study. He 
is well known in New York meat circles 
and his many friends in the field wish 
him health and happiness in his retire- 
ment from business. 


K. S. Breckenridge, 71, retired vice 
president of American Can Co. in charge 
of the central district, died on January 
27 at St. Elizabeth’s hospital, Chicago, 
of pneumonia. Mr. Breckenridge, who 
retired on January 1 and was succeeded 
by Gordon H. Kellogg, had held this 
position with the company for the past 
18 years, and was a veteran of more 
than 40 years in the can manufacturing 
field. He was born in Plymouth, O., in 
1869. 

Harman L. Albers, head of the H. L. 
Albers Co., Baltimore, Md., brokerage 
firm specializing in provisions, vege- 
table oils and other food products, who 
passed away last month, began his busi- 
ness career with Armour and Company 
at its Baltimore branch house, success- 
ively serving as salesman and branch 
house executive for a number of years 
before becoming vice president of the 
Consolidated Beef & Provision Co., 
Baltimore, in 1933. He later joined a 
provision brokerage firm and set up his 
own brokerage business in Baltimore, 
April, 1937. 

Visitors to New York during the past 
week included James D. Cooney, vice 
president, Wilson & Co.; W. C. Brook, 
fresh pork department; J. C. Weinrich, 
domestic sausage, and M. B. Middaugh, 
small stock department, all from Chi- 
cago. Other visitors to the company’s 
New York plant were T. R. Tennant, 
United Chemical & Organic Products 
Co., Chicago, and G. R. Walden, Eaven- 
son Soap Co., Camden, N. J. 

John Holmes, president, and H. C. 
Stanton, soap department, Swift & Com- 
pany, Chicago, were visitors to New 
York last week. 


A. J. Lahr, retail sales manager, New 





Felin Co-Founder Dies 


William D. Reilly, former treasurer, 
a director and last of the founders of 
John J. Felin & Co., Inc., Philadelphia 
pork packing firm, died on January 24 
at his home in that city, nine days after 
observing his eighty-fourth birthday. 
The company was begun in 1890 with a 
little plant at 4142 Germantown ave. by 
the late John J. Felin, sr., the late 
William C. Felin and Mr. Reilly. After 
12 years of growth, it was incorporated 
in 1902. Mr. Reilly, a well known Cath- 
olie layman, served as secretary and 
treasurer of the firm for many years. 





MANAGES OMAHA BEEF PLANT 


Robert C. McClements, general manager of 

the Lewis Packing Co., Omaha, Neb. The 

firm slaughters cattle for the eastern mar- 
ket. (National Provisioner photo.) 


York Butchers Dressed Meat Co., and 
Mrs. Lahr are spending a mid-winter 
vacation in Florida. 

T. M. Galvin, soap department, Ar- 
mour and Company, Chicago, visited in 
New York for a few days during the 
past week. 

Wesley Hardenbergh, __ president, 
American Meat Institute, was a fea- 
tured speaker at the annual meeting of 
the Maryland Stockmen’s Association 
at the Lord Baltimore hotel, Baltimore, 
on January 15, choosing for his sub- 
ject “Meat on the March.” He was in- 
troduced by W. F. Schluderberg, presi- 
dent of the Wm. Schluderberg-T. J. 
Kurdle Co. and Institute vice chair- 
man. 

T. H. Menton, district manager for 
Swift & Company in New England, was 
feted by business associates at Boston 
on January 22, in honor of his 32 years 
of service with Swift and in celebration 
of his fifty-second birthday anniversary. 
A sales campaign in his honor was 
started in the New England district, 
with many prominent retailers taking 
part. 

Sidney Kohn, 48, head of Emil Kohn, 
Inc., of New York, dealers in hides and 
skins, died on January 20 after a brief 
illness. Born in Newark, N. J., Mr. Kohn 
entered the business at 19, as head of 
the firm established by his father, Emil 
Kohn, when the latter died. 

Clyde A. Manning, who has been as- 
sociated with the Cudahy Packing Co. as 
a cattle buyer for 18 years, has been 
transferred from the Wichita market 
to Kansas City, where he is affiliated 
with the company’s butcher cattle buy- 
ing department. He has been one of the 
most popular packer buyers on the 
Wichita market. 

J. R. Johnston, treasurer of the Zipp 
Sausage Co., Greensboro, N. C., recently 
expressed optimism over the company’s 
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1941 business prospects. The firm dis- 
tributes product over territory within a 
radius of about 50 miles from the city. 

W. N. Yeager, president, the Henry 
Lohrey Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., is regain- 
ing strength following a ten-day siege 
of influenza which confined him to St. 
John’s hospital. 

Otto Bachner, former clerk at the 
Pittsburgh office of John Morrell & Co., 
who enlisted in the army recently, now 
serves as secretary to Major Thompson, 
judge advocate, at post headquarters, 
Ft. Meade, Md. 

Alfred Hagan, executive of Hagan & 
Cushing, Moscow, Ida., with Mrs. 
Hagan, stopped in the Institute offices 
while passing through Chicago this 
week en route to the East and Florida. 
They plan to return via a southern 
route. 

Whether Paul Thompson, 27, general 
manager of the Tulsa, Okla., plant of 
Banfield Bros. Packing Co., is the coun- 
try’s youngest meat plant manager is a 
question with which Mr. Thompson and 
Phil Hantover, of Phil Hantover, Inc., 
Kansas City, Mo., have been concerned 
since the Institute convention in Octo- 
ber. THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER will 
be glad to learn of any other contenders 
for this distinction. 


E. D. Henneberry, president, Hull & 
Dillon Packing Co., Pittsburg, Kans., is 
a member of the new board of directors 
of the Pittsburg chamber of commerce. 

Stockholders of Twin City Packing 
Co., Menominee, Mich., recently re- 
elected the firm’s incumbent officers, in- 
cluding Louis Kreuz, president, F. X. St. 
Peter, vice president, Joseph Kreuz, 
secretary, and C. J. Wuellner, treasurer. 
The officers and Joseph Madden com- 
pose the company’s board of directors. 

John Bartam Penson, 76, an employe 
of Armour and Company for 49 years 
prior to his retirement 11 years ago, 
died at his home in Chicago last week. 
In later years he worked as a depart- 
mental superintendent at the Chicago 
plant. At the time of his retirement, 
the combined services of Mr. Penson 
and his two sons totaled 129 years. 

Participating recently in a food show 
at Denver, the Lindner Packing & Pro- 
vision Co. sponsored a booth at which 

(Continued on page 36.) 





Adolf Gobel, Inc., Elects 


At the recent annual meeting of 
Adolf Gobel, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., the 
following were elected directors of the 
company: John G. Bates, associated 
with Taylor Bates & Co.; Andrew E. 
Nelson, president; H. C. Richard, direc- 
tor of Manufacturers Trust Co.; Lee S. 
Buckingham, president, Clinton Trust 
Co.; Louis J. Gumpert, sales manager, 
B. T. Babbitt Co., and Frank R. Bruce, 
member of the law firm of Scribner & 
Miller. Later the board elected the fol- 
lowing officers for the ensuing year: 
John G. Bates, chairman of the board 
and treasurer; A. E. Nelson, president; 
F. T. Spamer, vice president in charge 
of sales; Frank R. Bruce, secretary, and 
W. L. Braby, assistant treasurer. 
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NEW JAMISON NO. 600 
AUTOMATIC TRACK PORT 
DOOR OPERATOR 


No longer will unsightly rods and bars clutter up the exteriors 
of pa doors. No longer will jerky, uncertain operation of 

the track port door delay traffic. Jamison engineers have devel. 

oped a new track port door operating device remarkable for its 

simplicity, its smooth, positive operation, and only three 

parts, all enclosed within the track port! (see inset illustration 

of rear view ) 





Thoroughly tested in the plant and in actual field operation, this 
new device has proved its merit. It is now standard equipment on 
all new JAMISON-BUILT cold storage doors and is also available 
for replacement on Jamison, Stevenson, Victor, and most other 
standard makes of track doors already in service. 


For complete description of the Jamison No. 600 Automatic Track 
Port Door Operator, get Bulletin No. 124. Write to the Jamison 
Cold Storage Door So., Hagerstown, Md., or to branches in 
principal cities. 


Jamison, Stevenson, and Victor Doors 
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SAVE TIME AND MONEY 
FOR PACKERS 


Handling meat cuts with Standard Stainless Steel 
Spiral Chutes, sanitary and corrosion-free (approv- 
ed by government inspectors) - moving packaged 
products at low cost with roller conveyors - pro- 
gressive meat packing plants everywhere are turning 
to Standard Conveyors as the answer to faster, low- 
cost handling. 


On any kind and size of conveying job - large or 
small - it pays to get full facts from Standard Con- 
veyor - first! 


Send for “Conveyors by Standard” - a valuable 
reference book on conveying methods. 


eee 


5; ae «STANDARD CONVEYOR CO. 
tandard_ ~~ oe General Offices: North St. Paul, Minn. 
CONVEYORS SALES AND SERVICE IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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LESSON 90 


Properties of Air 


TABLE listing the properties of 

air in a temperature range be- 
tween 32 degs. F. and 80 degs. F. is a 
part of this lesson on meat plant air 
conditioning. Properties are given for 
each interval of 2 degs. of temperature, 
but in-between values can be inter- 
polated. Thus values for the entire 
range are either directly available or 
can be determined easily. 

The student may desire to select 
values from this or similar tables rather 
than to depend on graphs for his in- 
formation. Graphs also show all the 
changes which air can undergo and are 
more suitable for the solution of many 
meat plant air conditioning problems. 

Another table giving the properties 
of air at temperatures below 32 degs. F. 
will be included in a future lesson. Exact 
determination of wet bulb temperatures 
under 32 degs. F. is rather difficult and 
laboratory methods must be used to ob- 
tain this information. The following 
problems and their solutions illustrate 
the ways in which tables of air proper- 
ties can be used. 


Sausage Drying Problems 


A summer sausage dry room has a 
dry bulb temperature of 54 degs. F. 
The relative humidity of the air, as 
indicated by the recording instrument 
hanging in the room, is 70 per cent. 
At what rate is the sausage drying? 
How much refrigeration is required to 
do this drying job? 

The first step in the solution of these 
problems is to check the relative humid- 
ity of the air in the room with a sling 
Psychrometer. It is found that the wet 
bulb depression is 5 degs. Reference 
to the psychrometric chart shows that 
with a wet bulb depression of 5 degs., 
and a dry bulb temperature of 54 degs. 
» the relative humidity is 70 per cent. 

erefore, the recording instrument is 
registering correctly. It is also de- 
termined from the psychrometric chart 








TABLE OF AIR PROPERTIES 

Dry Bulb- Sensible Latent Total Grains Volume 
Wet Bulb Heat Heat Heat Moisture Cu. Ft. 
Dew Point B.t.u. Ib. B.t.u. Ib. B.t.u. Ib. per Ib. per lb. 
32 7.72 4.06 11.78 26.47 12.39 

34 8.20 4.40 12.60 28.70 12.44 

36 8.68 4.76 13.44 31.09 12.49 

38 9.17 5.14 14.31 33.66 12.54 
9.65 5.56 15.21 36.41 12.59 

42 10.14 6.01 16.14 39.38 2.64 

44 10.69 6.48 17.10 42.55 12.69 

46 11.10 6.99 18.09 45.94 12.74 

48 11.58 7.54 19.12 49.58 12.79 

50 12.07 8.12 20.19 53.47 2.84 

52 12.55 8.75 21.30 57.64 12.89 

54 13.03 9.41 22.45 62.09 12.95 

56 13.52 10.13 23.64 66.85 13.00 

58 14.00 10.89 24.88 71.93 13.05 

60 14.48 11.69 26.18 77.30 13.10 

62 14.97 12.56 27.52 83.20 13.15 
15.45 13.48 28.93 89.30 3.20 

66 15.93 14.46 30.39 95.90 13.25 
16.42 15.50 31.92 103.00 13.30 

70 6.90 16.61 33.61 110.50 13.35 

72 17.38 17.79 35.17 118.40 13.40 

74 17.87 19.05 86.91 126.90 13.45 

76 18.35 20.38 38.73 135.90 13.50 

78 18.84 21.80 40.64 145.60 13.55 
19.32 23.31 42.64 155.80 13.60 








that the dew point temperature of the 
air in the room is 44.5 degs. F. It is 
now known that the following condi- 
tions exist in the room: 


Dry bulb temperature................ 54 degs. F. 
Wet bulb temperature................ 49 degs. F. 
Ey I a 66 658:6:5 050 des ona ces 70 per cent 
Dew point temperature............... 44.5 degs. F. 


Knowing the dry bulb, wet bulb and 
dew point temperatures and the rela- 
tive humidity, the following values can 
be determined: 


Specific heat in B.t.u. per Ib. of air.......... 13.03 
Latent heat in B.t.u. per Ib. of air........... 6.62 
Total heat in B.t.u. per Ib. of air............ 19.65 
Grains moisture per Ib. of air................ 43.40 
Volume in cu. ft. por Ib. of GIP... 2.20 .cccews 12.95 


However, even when all of these 
conditions have been determined, the 
engineer does not have all the informa- 
tion needed to solve his problems. If 
the room is full of product he will want 
to know the number of tons of refriger- 
ation required to hold the product, and 
whether or not the room refrigerating 
installation is producing at full capac- 
ity. He must take measurements of the 
air after it leaves the air washer or 
dehumidifier. It can be assumed that 
this air is saturated. No reheat is em- 
ployed. 

It is found that the air leaving the 
washer has the following properties: 


Dry bulb temperature................0. 40 degs. F. 
Wet Bald tempera tare. ..... cc cescscceses 40 degs. F. 
Dew point temperature................. 40 degs. F. 


The air, therefore, is saturated and 
the relative humidity is 100 per cent. 
Again referring to the accompanying 
table of the properties of air we find 
that air leaving the drier has the fol- 
lowing properties: 


Specific heat in B.t.u. per Ib............-e0ee 9.65 
Latent heat in B.t.u. per Ib................4. 5.56 
Total beat in B.t.u. per ID... .csecccccccceece 15.21 
Grains of moisture per Ib. of air.............. 86.41 
Volume in cu. ft. per Ib. of air.............. 12.59 
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The difference between the values 
for the air in the room and the air 
leaving the washer or dehumidifier 
gives a third set of values which is 
available for solution of the problems. 

The difference between total heats of 
19.65 and 15.21 is 4.44 B. t. u. per lb. 
of air. Assuming that 10,000 cu. ft. of 
air are circulated each minute, and that 
the air weighs approximately 75 lbs. 
per 1,000 cu. ft., the number of tons 
of refrigeration are determined: 

10,000 x 75 x 4.44 
,000 x 200 

A ton of refrigeration is equivalent 
to 200 B. t. u. per minute. The above 
formula is given to show the method of 
calculation employed and approximate 
values used. If the student is interested 
in the exact answer he can substitute 
figures from the psychrometric table. 

The rate at which moisture is re- 
moved is determined as follows: 

10,000 x 75 x 6.99 

1,000 x 7,000 

The water is extracted from the 
summer sausage hanging in room. 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—Discussion of the 
properties of air will be continued in 
Lesson 91. 


16.65 tons of refrigeration. 


—.748 lbs. water per minute. 


LOCKER PLANT GAINS SHOWN 


Approximately 3,200 locker plants, 
with an average capacity of 330 lockers, 
are now in operation, the Farm Credit 
Administration reports, making more 
than 1,000,000 lockers available to farm 
and city housewives. Three-fourths of 
the lockers in service are being used 
by farm families. States leading in the 
number of locker plants include Iowa, 
Washington, Minnesota and Wisconsin, 
with rapid expansion taking place in 
Texas, Tennessee, Mississippi, Alabama 
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and other southern territory states. 


According to a nation-wide survey 
by the Farm Credit Administration, 85 
per cent of the 2,500 plants in operation 
on January 1, 1940, had been opened 
since 1935 and 60 per cent since 1937. 
Most of the plants provide, in addition 
to locker space, a chilling and aging 
room, sharp freezer and cutting, grind- 
ing and wrapping service. Some of 
them also furnish such services as lard 
rendering, curing, smeking, slaughter- 
ing and sausage making. 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


Earnings of Burns & Co., Ltd., Cal- 
gary, Alta., for the 1940 fiscal year 
will be about equal to the 1939 level, 
with the result that the company has 
again considered it advisable to omit 
sinking fund payments due January 1 
on the 5 per cent bonds. Although sales 
were above 1939, severe price competi- 
tion in British Columbia and competi- 
tive buying of pork in the prairie prov- 
inces had an adverse influence on 
profits. Generally speaking, the outlook 
for 1941 is regarded as more favorable, 
although a number of doubtful factors 
remain. 

Public offering of 3,018,639 shares of 
Libby, McNeill & Libby $7 par value 
common stock was made this week by 
an underwriting group of 96 investment 
houses headed by Glore, Forgan & Co. 


The shares were owned by Swift & Com- 
pany and represented 83 per cent of the 
outstanding common of Libby, McNeill 
& Libby. Sale of the Libby stock divests 
Swift of its holdings in the food can- 
ning concern in compliance with the 
“packer consent decree” of 1920. The 
stock was offered this week at 7.87% 
a share. The Swift investment in Libby 
was carried at $23,870,760 on the bal- 
ance sheet of October 26, 1940, after 
allowing for a reserve of $1,395,194. 

A quarterly dividend of 50c a share 
has been declared by Compania Swift 
Internacional, payable March 1 to all 
shareholders of record on February 15. 

American Hide & Leather Co. reports 
a quarterly dividend of 75c on the 6 
per cent preferred stock, payable March 
81 to all stockholders of record on 
March 20. The company also reports a 
net loss of $25,953 for the first six 
months of its fiscal year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1940. This compares with a net 
profit of $345,847, equal after preferred 
dividend requirements to 37¢c a common 
share, in the corresponding period of the 
preceding year. 


TEMPERATURES FOR CURING 


Proper temperatures are important 
for best curing results. “PorK PAcK- 
ING,” The National Provisioner’s test 
book for packers, tells just what tem- 
peratures should be used in the curing 
cellar to obtain good results. 


PACKER AND FOOD STOCKS 


Price range of listed stocks based op 
the last sales recorded during the week 
ended January 29: 


—Week ended Jan. 29— Jan, 22 
High y 


Amer. 
Armour III. 

Do. 

Do. Pfd. 

Do. Del. Pfd... 
Beechnut Pack... 1% 
Bohack, H. C 

Dd. Pfd. 

Chick. Co. Oil.. 
Childs Co. 


Do. Pfd. 
Glidden Co. ..... 
Do. Pfd. 
Gobel Co. ...... 
Gr. A. 


Hormel, G. A 
Hygrade Food ... .. 
Kroger G. & B... + 
Libby McNeill .. 
Mickelberry Co... 
M. & H. Pfd..... 
Morrell & Co..... 
Nat. Tea 
Proc. & Gamb.... 56% 
>... er 119% 
Rath Pack. ..... 57 
Safeway Strs. ... 41 
Do. 5% Pfd... 
Stahl Meyer .... 
Swift & Co 
De, Until. ...... 
Trunz Pork 
<— 





0. 
Do. Pr. Pfd 
United Stk. Yds.. 

Do. Pfd. 
Wesson Oil 

Do. A 
Wilson & 

Do. Pfd. 





Freezing Systems 
Are Preferred by the Frozen Foods Industry 


It's a fact that more foods are now being 


frozen with Frick-Freezing Systems 


any other method. 








FREDERICK PUMPS - 


FOR ALL PURPOSES... made of Stainless Steels, 
Acid Resisting Bronze, Nickel, Lead or any alloy required... 
in single suction, single stage; single suction, multi-stage; double 
suction, single stage; double suction, multi-stage types. Direct 
connected, belted, chain or gear drive. Tested and GUARAN- 
TEED for workmanship and ability to meet the conditions for 
which they are sold. 


Over 800 Frederick Pumps of this 
type are operating in one plant. 








than by 


Why? Because these Frick Systems handle 
ANY food, in season; they assure the rapid 
cooling and high relative Lumidity essential 
to quality; they save time, labor, and up to 
¥s in power cost. 

Bulletin 147, describing Frick-Freezing Sys- 
tems, is of interest to rar hg canners, fisher- 
ies, ice and cold storage plants, locker plants, 
and the growers of fruits, vegetables, poultry 
and livestock. Just off the press; your copy is 
waiting: write. 


DEPENDABLE REFRIGERATION SINCE 
i” 
{ M's 


—~ f 

eg 

> 
WAYNESBORO, PENNA. Ge ) 


The FREDERICK IRON & STEEL COMPANY 
FREDERICK, MARYLAND 
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Refrigeration Progress 


(Continued from page 11.) 


given a hard and long test and was 
found to be more efficient and less costly 
than the brine system. Direct expansion 
coils were installed on walls and ceilings 
of the coolers or in pipe decks above the 
coolers. The pipe decks were connected 
with the coolers by means of an ar- 
rangement of hot and cold air ducts. 
This provided a good natural circula- 
tion of the air and the temperature of 
coolers was about uniform in all places. 


COMPRESSOR EVOLUTION 


This single-acting, vertical, enclosed, belt- 
driven ammonia compressor was first man- 
ufactured about 1916. 


In one large Chicago plant there were 
14 hog coolers, each holding 2,000 hogs. 
Seven of these coolers were filled with 
fresh hogs each day. The other seven 
held hogs of thé previous day’skill. Hogs 
were cut at the end of 48 hours. Hot 
coolers were allowed to reach a tempera- 
ture of 65 degs. F. before any coils were 
turned on. The temperature was then 
lowered according to a set schedule 
until 28 degs. F. was reached. The pipe 
deck above each cooler had eight direct 
expansion coils. This arrangement per- 
mitted close regulation of temperature. 


This new direct expansion system was 
hard on the engineering force because 
the coolers were located at a considerable 
distance from the engine room. Outside 
men watched the cooler temperature 
and regulated the hand-operated expan- 
sion valves. (There were no automatic 
valves in those days.) With this great 
number of expansion valves located in 
rooms where temperatures ranged from 
28 to 65 degs. F., it is easy to see how 
difficult it was to set each valve properly. 


At times, nothing but highly super- 
heated vapor would pass through the 
main suction header, and the engine 
room crew would have to contend with 
smoking hot compressor piston rods. 
Then slugs of liquid would come along 
with saturated vapor, the compressors 
would freeze up and it would be almost 
impossible to get on the deck of the 
machines and tighten up on the packing 
glands. Sometimes so much liquid came 
back that the machines had to be slowed 


down and suction valves partly closed. 

No packinghouse refrigerating plant 
now requires the hard work that was 
needed to keep the early plant operat- 
ing and no packer experiences the fears 
and uncertainties these early systems 
caused. The unit type coolers and other 
equipment now available, in all sizes 
and types to meet all conditions, are 
about perfect for all types of chilling. 


A-FRAME MACHINE 


A typical York A-frame machine of 1919- 
37 model. 





YOU NEED 


GEBHARDT COLD AIR CIRCULATORS 


to chill and hold your meat in the best 


possible condition for the longest period 


of time with the least amount of shrink- 


age. Savings on shrinkage will pay for your 


GEBHARDTS in less than one year’s time. 


YOU NEED 


GEBHARDTS «0 keep your ceiling and 


walls free from condensation and to puri- 


fy the air by removing the bacteria and 


odors. 


ADVANCED ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


Makers of Air Conditioning Equipment for the Meat Industry 
2646 WEST FOND DU LAC AVE., MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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thats the Rind we tthe” 
FE IRST STEP for repeat sales is recognition. Put a good product 


in a package that’s remembered and you have a combination that 
will keep your brand out in front. 


For years Sutherland has been designing packages of originality 
and distinction --- that help the housewife remember the product 
next time she comes to buy, 


The meat packing industry is making the American public more and 
more eager to buy tasty meat specialties. Sutherland's complete 
line of paper packages for meat and kindred items will aid you in 
selecting a carton to properly protect and effectively merchandise 
your products. The carton illustrated below, for example, is a one- 
piece box which is made of greaseproof materials to prevent package 
discoloration, and it features a transparent window to assure visibility 
of its contents. 


Perhaps some of your products would sell faster in a greaseproof 
carton... a transparent window carton... a paraftin-treated 

or an attractive counter display 
carton. Sutherland's expert package engineers and 


carton...a paper can... 


designers have developed a great many successful 
packages for the packing house industry. You can 
make use of their long experience without 
obligation. Just check the coupon 
below for samples of packages in 

which you are interested. 


PAPER 


ALL-AMERICA PACKAGE SHow 


More than 30,000 items, ranging from 
mince meat in transparent bags to 
vacuum cleaners neatly stowed away in 
shipping containers, are featured in the 
tenth annual All-America package com. 
petition, which this year has the distine. 
tion of being the only national competi- 
tion devoted to the past year’s Progress 
in packaging. 

Now on display in the Chanin bldg. 
New York City, by Modern Packaging 
sponsor of the competition, the entries 
were judged on January 9 on the basis 
of protection to the product, convenj- 
ence, salability, adaptability and good 
design. All winners will be announced 
in the March, 1941 issue of the pack. 
aging publication. 

Entries were made under 20 classi- 
fications, among which were folding 
cartons, fibre cans, glass containers, 
metal containers, set-up paper boxes, 
plastic containers, shipping containers, 
family group, labels and seals and 
others. Highlights of the competition 
show a definite trend toward a wider 
use of transparencies of all types, 
Award plaques will be officially pre- 
sented at a banquet to be held at the 
Stevens hotel, Chicago, on April 2. 

The competition was judged by Bar- 
bara Daly Anderson, director, Parent’s 
Magazine consumer service bureau; 
William M. Bristol, jr., vice president, 
Bristol-Meyers Co., president of the 
Packaging Institute; Henry Dreyfuss, 
industrial designer; James M. Mathes, 
advertising agency executive, and 
George R. Webber, in charge of package 
development activities for Standard 
Brands. 


WHOLESALE POULTRY TRADE UP 


Companies engaged in dressing and 
packing of wholesale poultry reported 
a large increase in employment and a 
considerable increase in wages and pro- 
duction in 1939 compared with 1937, 
according to information recently re 
leased by the Bureau of the Census. 
Data are based on returns of the census 
of manufactures for 1939. 

Value of the products of the industry 
rose from $105,841,342 in 1937 to $138, 
318,081 in 1939—an increase of 30.7 per 
cent. Number of establishments in- 
creased from 5383 to 765, wage earners 
grew from 8,913 to 14,500 and wages 
swelled from $5,931,294 to $8,645,247 in 
the two-year period. 

As constituted for census purposes, 
the industry embraces establishments 
primarily engaged in the dressing, pack- 
ing and canning of poultry, rabbits and 


COMPANY 


GAN 
aLamaroo.micnt’ trade. 


SUTHERLAND PAPER COMPANY, Kalamazoo, Michigan 
Gentlemen: Kindly send us samples of the following: 


other’ small game for the wholesale 


Dept. NP-2 


LARD CARTONS 0 SHORTENING CARTONS O 
BACON CARTONS O FROZEN MEAT CARTONS 0 
TRANSPARENT WINDOW CARTONS 0 


SAUSAGE CARTONS O 
DISPLAY CARTONS 0 
PAPER CANS 0 


SAUSAGE MEAT CURING 


Sausage meat curing methods are 
fully explained in “Sausage and Meat 
Street Specialties,” THE NATIONAL PROVISION- 
ER’s new book. Write for information. 


Firm Name 
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Canada Ships 344 Million 
Lbs. of Bacon and Hams 


MONTREAL. — Despite sharp de- 
creases in Canadian exports of bacon, 
ham and canned meats during De- 
cember, 1940, figures for the 1940 year 
showed large increases compared with 
1939. Exports of bacon and ham in- 
creased 84.5 per cent to a total of 344,- 
147,100 Ibs. in 1940, according to official 
figures. December exports of bacon and 
ham to the United Kingdom fell to 16,- 
563,000 lbs. compared with 26,973,700 
lbs. in 1939. 

During the latter part of 1940 there 
were no exports of canned meats to the 
United Kingdom but the total for the 
year at 6,096,152 pounds was still 36.4 
per cent greater than the aggregate for 
1939. As in the case of bacon and ham, 
the British took the bulk of the canned 
meat exports. 

Comparative bacon and ham exports 
during December and 12 months ended 
with Décember : 


1940 1939 

DECEMBER Ibs. Ibs. 
To United Kingdom... 16,563,600 26,973,700 
To United States...... 35,800 45,300 
Total exports ......... 16,859,800 27,140,500 


12 MONTHS 
To United Kingdom. . .344,147,100 186,473,000 
382 550,900 


HOG-CORN PRICE RATIOS AND HOG MARKETINGS 


RATIO 


H -CORN PRICE RATIO, CHICAGO 
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The hog-corn price ratio declined sharply in late 1939 and continued unfavorable for 

hog production throughout 1940. As a result, the number of pigs raised in 1940 was 

reduced and this will be reflected in reduced market supplies of hogs in 1941. Since the 

beginning of the year the upturn in hogs has brought improvement in the hog-corn 

price ratio. The 12-month moving average of federally inspected hog slaughter is shown 

in the lower chart; hog-corn price ratio is based on. average price of hogs and No. 3 
yellow corn. (Chart by U. S. Department of Agriculture.) 















CANADIAN EXPORTS TO U. S. STOCKS OF PORK AND LARD 
Exports of Canadian livestock and Stocks of lard in the United States on 























Total exports, "11 345,604'200-187,824'300 +‘ Meats to the United States in December the first of each month during 1940 and 

and the twelve months of 1940, with on January 1, 1941, compared: 

Canned meat exports during Decem- comparisons: 1940-41 1939-40 5-yr. 
ber and the year 1940, with compari- WEE a avg. 
sons, were: 1940 1939 1940 1939 ———Million Ibs. — 

ms ¥ a gent MC 162.1 107.4 95.6 i 
DECEMBER Cattle, no.... 7,574 4,862 153,856 201,065 February ............ 202.1 132.1 120.5 f 
. dalnins tii Calves, no.... 1,350 1,260 75,658 83,398 ee 256.6 125.3 126.7 { 

To United Kingdom... ........ 2,261,769 RIES RS 268.8 129.3 129.9 i 

To United States...... 12,644 807 Hogs, no..... 13 1 265 Pee I lS cc ck aoe 266.1 129.5 129.1 if 

To Bermuda ......... 2,455 3,667 Sheep, no.... 108 188 3,653 2,963 Hee Sig Rte ey 283.9 139.3 129.4 YI 

Total exports ......... 44,780 2,296,387 Beef, Ibs..... 121,800 4,400 496,500 re es 306.8 148.4 130.2 if 

9 9 
12 MONTHS Bacon and : ’ a ee 6 lO 

To United Kingdom... 6,006,152 4,400,208 ham, Ibs... 35,800 45,300 382,200 550,900 Gobopeer ccc este 335°7 78:8 11:7 | 

To United States...... 38,762 13,191 Pork, Ibs..... 411,200 262,800 3,182,900 2,330,500 Ce 223.2 68.7 62.3 4 

SE ede adae-s0% 18,847 49,148 Canned meats, December ....... +++ 237.6 88.5 71.8 

Total exports ......... 6,377,972 4,642,280 ME? a caceen 12,644 807 38,762 18,191 January ............. 293.8 162.1 95.6 

Stocks of pork on the first of each f 
month during 1940 and on January 1, ih 
1941, compared: i 
940- 1939-40 5-yr. 
LOWER PRODUCT PRICES INCREASE CUT-OUT LOSS si pe 
. P . , a bs.— 
Drop in product values, which exceeded the drop in hog costs, resulted in Sean pore oe " 
considerable increase in the average cut-loss this week. Average cost of February ............ 588.6 526.4 584.6 
+ . . 5 4 9 
light butchers dropped 26c per cwt.; medium-weights, 24c per cwt. and ee ee O21 323.2 380-1 
heavies, 20c per cwt. Product values declined 41¢ per ewt. on both light and | ~- Meeeaeeateaes <s.0 oar3 eet. 
© . BP ceccccccscccescns v a. e 
medium butchers and 29c per ewt. on heavies. a 4 
Value Value Value September Poe scyc eee f 
Pet. Price per Pet. Price per Pet. Price per October .............. 329.2 300.2 299.8 
live per ewt. live per ewt. live per ewt. November ....... 000 ar 272.6 277.3 if 
wt. Ib. alive wt. Ib. alive wt. Ib. alive December ............ 408.9 332.. 378.9 a 
2 ES ere re 655.5 469.5, 502.0 
——180-220 Ibs. 220-240 Ibs—— | ——240-270 lbs. 

Regular hams..............-. 14.00 17.2 $241 18.80 17.2 $2.87 18.70 17.3 $2.37 ‘ 

ois abs ap cosa. an 4 5.70 11. 64 5.50 11.2 61 5.40 11.0 ‘59 

Meten Batts ..............-. 4.00 13.9 56 4.00 13.9 ‘56 4.00 13.4 54 A 

Loins (blade in)............. 9.90 13.8 1.37 7 12 - 2a 9.60 13.3 1.28 H 

oo. 0s os ccceewe 11.00 148 1.63 9.70 14.8 1.44 8.00 13.0 1.04 it 

MME & -... ne. cece ec, a. (ee ee 2:00 10.8 22 «6400 10.5 142 CANNED BEEF IMPORTS ; 

ES 6c 56 6. bin aioe 2r3:F ate 1.00 4.6 3.00 5.0 15 4.20 6.4 27 . t 

Sant dowis............ 208 BS 300 6&5 . = = & Imports of canned beef into the } 

OS esetocracseccscce Me 5. 2.2 5.2 2. 5.2 . . : a 

P. §. lard, rend, wt....... 2.12.40 5.6 11.30 5.6 68 10.50 5.6 "59 United States during November, 1940: t 

sega Soc <c sues « 160 11.0 1.50 8.9 13 1.50 6.8 10 i 

IN 535 foie cate ons 40'S 3.00 7.9 2.80 7.9 .22 2.80 19 22 Lbs. i 

Feet, tails, neckbones........ 2. pa 2.00 ie .06 2.00 iss .06 NER gs 5 os.y cece regudegouassnaaes 1,656,285 : 

fal and miscellaneous... ee cam .26 ous _ 26 ee ee ee pi 
—  — —- #—  —-—--— — —__ — — Pp. Fe chedicB a ork ats Sages dane ke RRS 200,324 
TOTAL YIELD AND VALUE.69.50 70.50 $8.26 71.00 $8.03 Uruguay bois s/ndic TeiPu eo eet Cees 779,160 j 
BL a 6ls s&s 20 ardipw eka kak aba die Cea oe ; 
Cost of hogs per cwt....... $8.07 $8.10 $7.98 BOONE ow ccc ccccwcivevccsssnedcseccesese 3,071,777 j 
Condemnation loss.......... .04 04 04 I so os an chibee ss cankpaventaiveseee $343,414 i 
andling and overhead..... 59 51 46 q 








PAWN A NaN Duened eases $8.70 

TOTAL VALUE 8.35 
Loss per cwt..... $.35 
Loss last week -18 


































































‘ 

$8.65 $8.48 i 
26 i 
bong — LARD AND GREASE EXPORTS i 
eo) 34 Exports of greases from New York ft 
City, week of January 25, totaled 4,400 * 


pounds. 
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CHICAGO PROVISION MARKETS 


From The National Provisioner Datly Markel Service 





CASH PRICES 


Carlot trading loose, basis, f.o.b. Chicago or 
Chicago basis, Thurs., January 30, 1941 
REGULAR HAMS 

Green 


range 


BOILING HAMS 


Green 


range 
range 
SKINNED HAMS 

Green 
18% 
18% 
18% 
18% 
18 
17% 
17% 
16% 

- 1% 

..14 @14% 


PICNICS 


Green 


25-30 . . 
25/ up, No. 2’s ine. 


Short shank %@‘e over. 


BELLIES 
(Square cut seedless) 
Green 
15 


- aud 4 
16-18 cévaeve! ee 
*Quotations represent No. 1 new cure. 


8 
8% 
DS aa dt Selah 9Y, 
OTHER D. 8. MEATS 
Regular plates............ - 8 n 
Clear plates .... 5%4n 
D. 8S. jowl butts. 5% 
Ss. P. jowls bend ae 6 
Green square jowls. ei ‘ joes 7% 
Green rough jowls..... : = 6% 


WEEK’S LARD PRICES 
Prices of cash, loose and leaf lard on 
the Chicago Board of Trade: 


Cash Loose Leaf 
Saturday, Jan. 25..... 5.32%n 5.75n 
Monday, Jan. 27...... 5.25n 
Tuesday, Jan. 28.....5.15n 
Wednesday, Jan. : a 
Thursday, Jan. 30 5 5.50n 
Friday, Jan. 31........ . ‘ 5.50n 


Packers’ Wholesale Prices 


Refined lard, tierces, f.o.b. Chgo.. 
Kettle rend., tierces, f.o.b. Chgo 

Leaf, kettle rend., tierces, f.o.b. Chgo.. 
Neutral, tierces, f.o.b. Chicago 003 yee 
Shortening, tierces, c.a.f......... 4 ... 9.50 


Havana, Cuba Pure Lard Price 
Wednesday, January 20.......ccccccscseces 10.75 
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FUTURE PRICES 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 25, 1941 


Open High Low Close 

LARD 
Mar. ...6.6 6 3.65 6.65b 
May ...6. 3.8% 3.774 6.82h%a 
July ...6.974 7.00 Ni 7.00b 
Sept. ...7.1% 17% 4 7.1744b 
Oct. 

Sales: 
21 sales. 

Open interest: Mar., 98; May, 961; July, 371; 
Sept., 275; total, 1,705 lots. 


CLEAR BELLIES 


, 1; May 10; July 8; Sept., 2; total 


11.474%n 


MONDAY, JANUARY 27, 1941 
LARD— 


Mar. ...& A ae a 6.57% 
May ...6. 3. 4 6.75 
July ...6.9% 3.95 924 6.924%4b 
Sept. ...7.15 7.15 7.10b 

Sales: Mar., 2; May, 33; 
total 21 sales. 

Open interest: Mar., 96; May, 966; July, 367; 
Sept., 271; total 1,700 lots. 
CLEAR BELLIES— 

May ..11.25 11.25 


$ Sept., 9; 


10.82% 
TUESDAY, JANUARY 28, 1941 


10.8714b 


LARD— 


Mar. ...6.52% 


6.52% 6.42% 6.45ax 
May ...6.72% 


6.72% 6 6.60b 
July ...6.90 6.90 7 6.773eb 
Sept. ....7.05 7.05 6.95b 


Sales: Mar., 12; May, 81; July, 46; Sept., 30; 
total, 169 sales. 


Open interest: Mar., 87: May, 962; July, 355; 
Sept., 266; total, 1,670 lots. 
CLEAR BELLIES— 


May ..11.00 11.00b 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 29, 1941 
LARD— 
6.47% 6.32% 6.37%4b 
6.65 6.52% 6.55b 
6.85 6.67% 6.724%4b 
...6.97% 7.00 6.87% 6.90b 
Sales: Mar., 3; May, 52; July, 30; Sept., 26; 
total, 111 sales. 


Open interest: Mar., 84; May, 962: July, 350; 
Sept., 266; total, 1,662 lots. 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
May ..11.10 wee oo 11.10 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 30, 1941 
LARD— 
.. 6.40 6.40 6.37% 
...6.57%)-55 6.62% 6.55ax 
- 6.72% 6. ‘ 6.72% 
. 6.90 6.97% t 6.90b 
Sales: Mar., 3; May, 36; July, 18; Sept., 9; 
total, 66 sales. 


Open interest: Mar., 84; May, 969; July, 359; 
Sept., 265; total, 1,677 lots. 


CLEAR BELLIBS- 
11.10n 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 31, 1941 


LARD— 
. .-6.40 6.42% 6.40 
6.60 6.50 
y ..6.70 6.75 
Sept. .6.87% 6.95 
CLEAR BELLIES 
Gee oa wees jaat vag 11,10n 


6.42%ax 
6.5744 -60ax 
6.67% 6.75 

6.87% 6.95ax 


CANADIAN BRANDED BEEF 


Beef branded in Canada during No- 
vember, 1940, totaled 4,050,540 Ibs. com- 
pared with 3,459,635 Ibs. in the same 
month in 1939. Of this total 1,248,393 
Ibs. were red brand and 2,802,156 lbs. 
were blue brand. Total branded beef 
sales for the first eleven months of 
1940 totaled 38,829,756 lbs., compared 
with 31,980,709 lbs. in the first eleven 
months of 1939. 


The 


GELATIN, GLUE OUTPUT DOWN 


Manufacturers of glue and gelatin 
reported moderate decreases in employ. 
ment, wages and production in 1939 
compared with 1937, according to pre- 
liminary figures from returns of the 
census of manufactures for 1939, re. 
leased by the Bureau of the Census, 


Value of products of the industry jp 
1939 was $34,331,639, a decrease of 
15.5 per cent from the 1937 total, while 
average wage earners dropped from 
3,547 to 3,039 and their wages, at $18. 
793,755, showed a drop of 13.7 per cent 
from 1937 figures. These decreases may 
be partially explained by the fact that 
the 1939 census; for the first time, will 
make a separate classification of work- 
ers engaged in distribution and other 
non-manufacturing activities. Number 
of establishments in the industry in- 
creased from 75 to 80 in the two-year 
period. 


Comparative data on products of the 
industry in 1939 and 1937, by kind, 
quantity and volume, includes the fol- 
lowing: 

1939 1937 
Glue and gelatin, value...$ 29,108,755 $ 34,315,752 
Glue and gelatin made as 
secondary products in 

other industries, value. . 
Glue, total value 

Animal glue, total Ibs. . 


5,334,799  — 6,834,182 
30,152,196 
121,126,566 
17,386,088 


73,630,854 


Va 
Gre 
Valu 


> 
EAS 


2,977,587 
178,474,477 


BER 
Be eaeee8 


Vegetable, total Ibs.... 
Value 


aodaSh 
Ze 


F 


14,588,017 
2,321,842 


221,093 
29,144,255 
10,557,903 
22,373,480 


_ 
ro 
ye OD 
ea 
Fat nd 


Kind and quantity not 
reported, value 
Gelatin, total Ibs 


Value 
Edible gelatin, lbs 
Value 
Inedible and photo- 
aoe, 


Bas 
8 


~) 
& 
= 


6,770,745 
3,258,162 


a 88 
& £25 
& S55 


3 
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MEAT IMPORTS AT NEW YORK 


Imports for the period January 16 
to January 22, inclusive, at New York: 


Point of 
origin Commodity 
Argentina—Canned corned beef...........- 
—Canned roast beef 
—Canned corned beef hash 
Brazil—Canned corned beef 
—Tinned meat extract 
Canada—Frozen cow livers.. 
—Kosher steer livers. 
—Frozen beef livers 
—Bacon 
—Smoked bacon ... 
—Fresh chilled pork 
—Pork sausage 
—Fresh frozen calf liver 
—Canned ham 
—Fresh pork cheek meat 
—Fresh pork butts... 
—Fresh ham 
—Fresh pork trimmings 
—Fresh pork bellies 
—Frozen ham 
—Fresh pork loins 
—Fresh chilled ham 
—Fresh chilled pork bellies. 
—Frozen boneless bee 
“—Frozen pork shoulders 
—Frozen pork trimmings 
—Frozen beef tongues 
Cuba—Fresh frozen beef cuts 
—Fresh frozen beef tongues......---- 
—4544 quarters fresh chilled beef....- 
—Fresh chilled beef cuts I 
Iceland—Smoked lamb 


eesusees 


Beacons 


SE Nba wok. 
gae2 wseaseae 


Careless work in hog scalding costs 
money. Read “PoRK PACKING,” The Na 
tional Provisioner’s pork handbook. 
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10,258 
3, 928 
15,447 

617 
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MEAT AND SUPPLIES PRICES 





———- 


WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS 


Carcass Beef 


Week ended Cor. week, 
January 29, 1941 1940 
per Ib. per Ib. 
ve steers— 
Prime nat! 21%  17%@18 
21% 17 18 
22 17 18 


19 15%4@16 

19 @15% 

19 15 
..17%@18 

17% 


17% 
400-600 1 
ary quarters, choice.... 24% 
Fore quarters, choice 17 


Beef Cuts 


Steer loins, prime...... os 
Steer loins, No. 

Steer loins, No. 

Steer short ee prime... 
Steer short loins, No. 1 
Steer short loins, No. 2 
Steer loin ends (hips) ; 

Steer loin ends, No. 

Cow loins 

Cow short loins 

Cow loin ends (hips) 

Steer ribs, oe 

Steer ribs, No. 

Steer ribs, No, 

Cow ribs, No. 2.. 

Cow ribs, No. 3. 

Steer rounds, prime. 

Steer rounds, No. 1 

Steer rounds, No. 2 

Steer chucks, prime 

Steer chucks, No. 1 

Steer chucks, No. 2.........-++- 
EN a sce viocc-00e seen see 
Cow chucks 

Steer plates .... 





Fore shanks 
Hind shanks 


Strip loins, No. 2 
Sirloin butts, No. 1 


Beef tenderloins, No. 

Rump butts 

Flank steaks 

Shoulder clods 

Hanging tenderloins 

Insides, green, 12@18 range.... 
Outsides, green, 8 Ibs. 1 
Knuckles, green, 8 Ibs. up 


Beef Products 


Choice carcass 

Good carcass 19 @20 
Good saddles ............ 25 @26 
300d racks . 


Sweetbreads .. 
livers 


Choice lambs 

Medium lambs 
Choice saddles 
Medium saddles 


oy 


— 


% 


RPAOADOAMISADSD 


sae 


Fresh Pork and Peck, Beodnete 
Pork loins, 8-10 lbs. av 
Picnics 
Skinned shoulders 
Tenderloins 
Spareribs 
Back fat 


Boneless butts, cellar 


AAP RADBANWOONW AD 


WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS 
Fancy regular hams, 14@16 Ibs., 
parchment paper. 
Fancy skinned hams, 14@16 Ibs., 
parchment paper 
Standard reg. hams, 14@16 lbs., plain. .20 
Picnics, 4@8 Ibs., short shank, plain.... 
Picnics, 4@8 Ibs., long shank, plain.... 
Fancy bacon, 6@8 Ibs., plain 
Standard bacon, — Ibs., plain 
No. 1 beef sets, smoked 
Insides, 8@12 lbs 
Outsides, 5@9 Ibs 
Knuckles, 5@9 Ibs 
Cooked hams, choice, skin on, fatted 
Cooked hams, choice, skinless, fatted 
Cooked picnics, skin on, fatted 
Cooked picnics, skinned, fatted 


VINEGAR PICKLED PRODUCTS 
Pork feet, 200-Ib. bbl 
Lamb tongue, short cut 
Regular tripe, 200-Ib. bbl 
Honeycomb tripe, 200-Ib. bbl 
Pocket honeycomb tripe, 200-Ib. bbl 


BARRELED PORK AND BEEF 
Cee fat back pork: 


Extra plate beef 


SAUSAGE MATERIALS 
(Packed basis.) 
Regular pork trimmings 8% 
Special lean pork trimmings 85% 16% @17 
Extra lean pork trimmings 95% 17% @17% 
Pork cheek meat (trimmed) 124% @13 


Native boneless byll meat (heavy) 
Boneless chucks 

Shank meat 

Beef trimmings 

Beef cheeks (trimmed) 

Dressed canners, 350 Ibs. and up 
Dressed canner cows, 400-450 Ibs 
Dr. bologna bulls, 600 Ibs. and up 
Pork tongues, canner trim, fresh 


DOMESTIC SAUSAGE 

(Quotations cover ped grades.) 
Pork sausage, in 1-lb. carto 
Country style sausage, fresh in link 
Country style sausage, fresh in bulk 
Country style sausage, smoked 
Frankfurters, in sheep casings 
Frankfurters, in hog casings 
Skinless frankfurters 
Bologna in beef bungs, choice 
Bologna in beef middles, choice 
Liver sausage in beef rounds 
Liver sausage in hog bungs 
Smoked liver sausage in hog bungs 
Head cheese 
New England luncheon specialty. . 
Minced luncheon specialty, choice 
Tongue & blood 
Blood sausage .. 
Souse 
Polish sausage 


DRY SAUSAGE 
Cervelat, choice, in hog bungs................ 39 
Thuringer 
Farmer 
Holsteiner 
B. C. salami, choice 86 
Milano, salami, choice in hog bungs.......... 34% 
B. ©. salami, new condition 28 
Frisses, choice, in hog middles 
Genoa style salami, choice 
Pepperoni 
Mortadella, new conditions 
Capicola 
Italian style hams 
Virginia hams 
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CURING MATERIALS 


ay Fe of ante bbls, delivered stoek). $8.15 
tio.b. No ¥i:°7 





Pure rfd. powdered nitrate of soda.. 
Salt, per ton, in minimum car of 80,000 
ely, f.o.b. Chicago, per ton: 
Granulated cececccccee coccve Se 
Medium, dried 
Rock 


“aw, 
ae ce basis, & o.b. New Orleans........ 2.95 
en. f.o.b. Hg (2%). 4.40 
nou = ing su 250 Ib. bags, 
f.o.b, Reserve, -» less 2%. 
Dextrose, in car lots, per cwt. (Cotton) 
In paper bags 


SAUSAGE CASINGS 
(F. 0. B. Chicago) 
(Prices quoted to manufacturers of sausage.) 
Beef casings: 
mestic rounds, 180 pack........ posees 
Domestic rounds, 140 pack 
Export rounds, 
Export rounds, medium. 
Export rounds, narrow.. 


No. 1 bungs. 
No. 2 bungs... 
Middles, re, 
Middles, select, wide, 
Middles, select, extra, 
Dried bladders 
12-15 in. wide, 
10-12 in. wide, 
8-10 in. wide, 
6- 8 in. wide, 
Pork casings: 





Extra wide, per 100 y 
Export bungs ... 
Large prime bung 
Medium prime bu 
Small prime bungs. 
Middles, per set 


SPICES 
(Basis Chicago, original bbls., bags or bales.) 
= G 


Ginger, Jamaica 
African 

Mace, Fancy Banda 
East India 


Paprika, Spanish 
Fancy Hungarian 


Packers .... 
SEEDS AND HERBS 


Ground 
Whee for oo. 
Caraway seed 
Celery seed, French 
Cominos seed 
Coriander Morocco bleached..........12 
Coriander Morocco natural No. 1 
Mustard seed, fancy yellow 
American 


Oreg 12 
Sage, Daination PE Beacvivedavetes 1.20 


(Continued on page 28.) 
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MARKET PRICES 
New York 





DRESSED BEEF 
City Dressed 


Choice, native, heavy Ee 


Choice, native, light.... 
Native, common to fair.... 


Western Dressed Beef 


Native steers, 600@800 Ib 
Native choice yearlings, 4 
Good to choice heifers 
Good to choice cows...... 
Common to fair cows 
Fresh bologna bulls 


BEEF CUTS 
Western 
-23 24 


.. 20 


. 2 binds and ribs 
1 rounds... ... 

. 2 rounds 

. 8 rounds 

‘ 1 ehucks 


Rolls, reg. 4 

Rolls, reg. 6 “ 
Tenderloins, 4@6 Ibs. av.. 
Tenderloins, 5@6 Ibs. av.... 
Shoulder clods 


Serer 
Medium .. 
Common . 


DRESSED SHEEP AND L 


Genuine spring lambs, good 


Genuine spring lambs, good to medium. 


Genuine spring lambs, medium.... 
Sheep, good er 
Sheep, medium 


Hogs, good and choice (110-140 Ibs.) 
head on; leaf fat in 

Pigs, small lots (60-110 Ibs.) 
head on; leaf fat in 


FRESH PORK CUTS 


Pork loins, fresh, Western 10@12 lbs... 


Shoulders, Western, 10@12 lbs. av 
Butts, regular, Western 


1 
Hams, Western, fresh, 10@12 lbs. av.. ‘3 


Picnics, Western, fresh, 6@8 Ibs..... 
Pork trimmings, extra lean 

Pork trimmings, regular, 50% lean. 
Spareribs 


COOKED HAMS 


Cooked hams, choice, skin on, fatted... 


Cooked hams, choice, skinless, fatted 


SMOKED 


Regular hams, 8@10 lbs. 
Regular hams, 10@12 Ibs. 
Regular hams, 12@14 Ibs. 
Skinned hams, 10@12 lbs. 
Skinned hams, 12@14 lbs. 
Skinned hams, 16@18 lbs. 
Skinned hams, 18@20 Ibs. 
Picnics, 4@6 Ibs. av 
Picnics, 6@8 Ibs. av 
Bacon, boneless, Western. 
Bacon, boneless, city.... 
Beef tongue, light 

Beef tongue, heavy.... 


FANCY MEATS 


Fresh steer tongues, untrimmed 
Fresh steer tongues, 1. c. trimmed. 
Sweetbreads, beef 

Sweetbreads, veal 

Beef kidneys 

Mutton kidneys 

Livers, ean 

Oxtails : 

Reef hanging tenders 

Lamb fries 


Edible Suet 
Inedible Suet 


GREEN CALFSKINS 


Prime No. 1 veals.. 8.40 
Prime No. 2 veals... 

Buttermilk No. 1.... 

Buttermilk No. 2....15 

Branded gruby 

Number 
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20 
:18% @20 


.. .17%4@18% 


18 @19 
-17 @18 
16 @17 
2 : @10 


$12.50@13.00 
13.00@14.00 


@16 
14% 
17% 


@2 
@13 


19 @20 
:. .10%,@11% 
18 @14 


..28¢ a pound 


25¢ a pound 

60c a pair 

llc a pound 
5e each 


. .29¢ a pound 
...14e a pound 
. .80¢ a pound 


12¢ a pair 


.. 2.75 per ewt. 
. 2.25 per ewt. 


5-9 9%4-12% 1214-14 14-18 18 up 


3.45 3.75 
3.15 3.35 
2.95 00. 
2.80 .... 
2.10 2.15 
2.10 2.15 


WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES 


Wholesale prices of western dressed meats, quoted by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Agricultural Marketing Service, on January 30, 1941: 


Fresh Beef: 


STEER, Choice: 
400-500 Ibs.* 
500-600 Ibs. 
600-700 Ibs.? 
700-800 Ibs. 


STEER, Good: 


CHICAGO 


600-700 Ibs.? 
700-800 Ibs.? 
STEER, Commercial: 
400-600 Ibs.* 
600-700 lbs.? 


STEER, Utility: 


COW (all weights) : 
Commercial 
Utility 
Cutter 
Canner 

Fresh Veal and Calf?: 

VEAL, Choice: 

80-130 Ibs. 
130-170 Ibs. 

VEAL, Good: 

50- 80 Ibs. 
80-130 Ibs. 
130-170 Ibs. 


VEAL, Commercial: 


'25@12.00 
10.50@ 11.25 


80-130 Ibs. 
130-170 Ibs. 
VEAL, Utility: 
All weights 

Fresh Lamb and Mutton: 
LAMB, Choice: 


Commercial: 
weights 
Utility: 
weights 
MUTTON (Ewe), 70 lbs. down: 
Good 
Commercial 
Utility 
Fresh Pork Cuts*: 
LOINS No. 1 (Bladeless Incl.): 
8-10 Ibs. 
10-12 Ibs. 
12-15 Ibs. 
16-22 Ibs. 
SHOULDERS, Skinned N. Y. Style: 
8-12 Ibs. 12.50@13.00 
BUTTS, Boston Style: 


SPARB RIBS: 
Half sheets 


TRIMMINGS: 


12.00@13.00 


8.00@ 8.50 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


PHILA, 


20.00@ 21.50 
20.00@21.50 


$19.50@21.5¢ 
20.00@21.50 


19.50@21.50 


17.50@19.50 
17.50@19.50 
17.50@19.50 


17.50@19.50 
17.50@ 19.50 


15.00@17.00 16.00@11.50 
15.50@17.50 16. : 


13.50@15.00 


14.00@15.00 
13.00@14.00 
12.50@13.00 


17.50@19.50 
18.00@20.00 
19.00@21.00 


16.00@17.50 15.50@17.00 


16.00@18.00 


14.50@17.00 14.00@16.00 


18.00@19.00 
17.50@18.50 
16.50@17.50 
15.50@16.50 


18.00@19.00 
17.50@18.00 18.00@19.00 
16.50@17.50 17. 18.00 
15.00@16.50 16.00@17.0 
17.00@18.00 17.00@18.00 17.00@18.00 
16.50@17.50 16.50@17.50 17.50@18.0 
15.50@16.50 


a 16.00@16.50 16. 17.00 
14.50@15.50 


14.00@16.00 16.00@16.50 


14.50@16.50 15.00@16.50 16.00@17.0 


14.00@15.50 14.00@15.50 


10.00@11.00 
9.00@10.00 
00@ 9.00 


9.00@10.00 10.00@11.0 
8 9.00@10.0 


15.00@16.50 
15.00@16.50 
14.00@15.50 


15.00@16.00 
15.00@16.00 
14.50@15.50 


14.50@16.0 


13.50@14.50 


16.00@17.00 


1Includes heifer 300-450 Ibs. and steer down to 300 Ibs at Chicago. *Includes koshered beef sales at 
Chicago. *Skin on at Chicago and New York; equivalent weights skin off at Boston and Philadelphia. 


*Based on 50-100 Ib. box sales to retailers. 


All quotations in dollars per hundredweight. Beef, veal, calf, lamb and mutton prices apply to straight 


and calculated carcass bases. 





KANSAS CITY 1940 RECEIPTS 


Movement of all classes of livestock 
during 1940 at the Kansas City Union 
Stock Yards, according to the seven- 
tieth annual livestock report: 

Receipts———- -——Shipments 


1940 1939 1940 1939 


Cattle ..1,323,711 1,387,000 770,562 
Calves 276,354 325,075 163,954 
Hogs 719,801 519,298 124,084 

360,725 


Sheep ...1,294,046 1,366,593 
.-8,613,912 3,597,966 1,419,325 





Total 1,420,186 


Receipts of livestock at Kansas City 
market by trucks totaled 1,690,140 head. 


MILWAUKEE 1940 RECEIPTS 


Estimated receipts of livestock at the 
Milwaukee Stock Yards during 1940, 
according to the annual report: 


Cattle 


ae 
1,120,796 


Average weight of hogs at the Mil- 
waukee market during 1940 was 232 
Ibs., compared with 236 Ibs. in 1939, 
and 238 lbs. in 1938. 
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sags %4c at New York to 5c; 
ae lity. of further drop seen—De- 
dining tendency in lard and cotton 
oil depresses tallow and greases—Big 
buyers view situation with caution. 


TALLOW.—The tallow market at 
New York this week finally succumbed 
to the weakness in allied and surround- 
ing markets. It was estimated that up- 
wards of 1,000,000 Ibs. of extra changed 
hands at the 5c level, a decline of %c 
from the previous sales, and the market 
was rather weak at the new levels, with 
indications of further offerings at 5c. 
Buyers lowered their ideas %@%c ad- 
ditional. The larger soapers were fairly 
liberal buyers this week, but declining 
tendencies in lard, cotton oil and some 
other competing markets, which dis- 
turbed tallow producers and induced 
some to lower their ideas, also made for 
cautiousness on the part of the big 
buyers. It was said that both local 
soapers and a large Cincinnati consumer 
had bought on the decline. The impres- 
sion prevailed that unless allied markets 
stiffen up again, the next round lot 
business in tallow would pass at still 
lower levels. 

At New York edible was 5%c nomi- 
nal; extra, 4% @5c, and special, 4%@ 
de. 

Depressed by absence of buying inter- 
est and weakness in surrounding mar- 
kets, the Chicago tallow market regis- 
tered uniform declines of around %c 
this week. Trade was confined largely 
to scattered sales and large consumer 
interest remained consistently below 
producers’ ideas. Toward middle of 
week, a large consumer was reported 
to have advanced bids to 5c, Cincin- 
nati, for prime, only to withdraw from 
the market later. At same time, a few 
tanks of prime sold at 5c, Chicago, and 
special tallow was available at 4%c. On 
Thursday, with trade light, a couple of 
tanks of prime were reported at 5c, Chi- 
cago, prompt; large consumer interest 
was down to 4%c, Cincinnati, and spe- 
tial was offered at 4%c, Chicago. Thurs- 
day’s tallow quotations at Chicago were: 


RAE cet Dane ee ee 5% 
okay cc suites s.00'ce plow cies eas-s 5% 
Nas cd cnensnntneeanseces 5 

Ns oi os icc Coeccicnodeguieweeeie 4% 
oie ge Os os a kag 4% @4% 


STEARINE.—The market was quiet 
but rather steady at New York. Oleo 
Was quoted at 6%c. 

At Chicago, the market was quiet and 
steady. Prime oleo was 6c. 

OLEO OILS.—Interest was small and 
routine at New York and the market 
steady. Extra was quoted at 74@7%4c; 
Prime, 6% @7c, and lower grades, 6% 
@6%c. 

At Chicago, demand was only fair, 
but the market steady. Extra was 7c. 


GREASE OIL.—Demand was fair at 
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Easy Allied Markets Bring 


Lower Tallow, Grease Trend 


New York and the market was firmer, 
up %@*%ec on the week. No. 1 was 
quoted at 8%c; No. 2, 8c; extra, 85%c; 
extra No. 1, 8%c; winter strained, 8%c; 
prime burning, 9%c, and prime inedi- 
ble, 9c. 

Grease oil quotations at Chicago were 
as follows: No. 1, 7%c; No. 2, 7%e; 
extra, 8c; extra No. 1, 7%c; extra win- 
ter strained, 8%c; special No. 1, 7%e; 
prime burning, 8%c; and prime inedible, 
8%6c. Acidless tallow oil was quoted in 
the Chicago market at 7%4c. 

NEATSFOOT OIL.—Demand was 
slow and the market.steady at New 
York. Cold test was quoted at 15%c; 
extra, 8%c; extra No. 1, 8%c; prime, 
9c, and pure, 10%c. 

Neatsfoot oil quotations at Chicago 
were: Cold test, 14%c, extra, 8c; No. 
1, 7%c; prime, 8%c, and pure, 10%c. 

GREASES.—An easier tone in com- 
peting markets spread into the market 
for greases at New York this week, 
prices declining %c on a turnover esti- 
mated at 250,000 to 350,000 Ibs. Yellow 
and house sold at 4%c as producers be- 
came disturbed by the weakness else- 
where, particularly in tallow and lard. 
Consumers were fair buyers on the set- 
back, but indications were that addi- 
tional quantities could have been bought 
at the lower figure, with buyers inclined 
to back away pending developments. 

At New York, yellow and house 
quoted at 4%c; brown, 4% @4%c and 
choice white, 5c nominal. 

The Chicago grease market sagged 
about 4c this week on dull interest and 
weakness in allied commodities. On 
Tuesday, several tanks of white grease 
sold in different directions at 4%c, Chi- 
cago, prompt, and a tank of yellow 
grease sold at a shade over 4%c, Chi- 
cago basis. At midweek, a few tanks of 
white grease sold steady at 4%c, Chi- 
cago, and a couple of tanks of yellow 
at 4%c, same basis. Further sales of 
white grease took place on Thursday at 
4%c, Chicago, and several scattered 
white grease sold steady at 4%c, Chi- 
cago. Grease quotations on Thursday at 
Chicago were: 


ee Oe er re 454@4% 
Si 6 5:0 0s~iaads-cacneeeueunpons 45q 
SP ia sa dents tuacdcccecuanes ees 4% 
Veliow grense, B0-28 O.2.8. oc icisvccscices 4% 
Were BPG, BOG Ebon co vik cascccscccce 4% 
TEND es i 008s wWiwedocnssrcscsuease 4 @4% 


ANIMAL FAT IMPORTS 


Imports of animal fats and oils dur- 
ing November, 1940, and their value: 


Quantity Value 
STARS. oo csccc en seeeds 6,585 $157,500 
Wool grease, Ibs............. 195,352 14,642 
. Sa ORR 1,409 732 
GE Mi axectceensenesscn 60,140 28,637 
Cod liver oil, gal............ 171,189 ‘224,647 
Ce TE. MR ices cncveseet 15,531 15,528 
Inedible tallow ............. 271,560 6,427 
GE GEE casi vctescvededs 22,512 2,842 


BY-PRODUCTS MARKETS 


(Quotations given are basis Chicago.) 
January 30, 1941 
A very dull and nominal situation 
prevailed in the by-products market this 
week, with most items quoted below 
last week’s prices. Inquiries have been 
extremely light. 


Blood 


Dull and nominal market, easier than 
last week. 
Unit 


Ammon 
IE 05.660 <nswenscddscawisoensenraneee $3.00 


Digester Feed Tankage Materials 
Nominally lower market in digester 


feed tankage; no sales reported. Liquid 
stick dull and unchanged. 


Unground, 11 to 12% ammonia.......... $3.00@3.15 
Unground, 6 to 10% choice quality..... 3.25@3.40 
TAS GEIR. ccccccccsvcccetecceveovess 1.50 


Packinghouse Feeds 


Packinghouse feed situation reported 
fairly firm, particularly with respect to 
tankage. 


Carlots, 

Per ton 
60% digester tankage.............cceeeseees $50.00 
50% meat and bone scraps..............+00: . 
DEE as:.00.0k ac dnaweanee obe4ene)sedeeNe 57.50 
Special steam bone-meal.................4.+ 50.00 


Bone Meals (Fertilizer Grades) 


Bone meals continue nominally un- 
changed. 


Per ton 
LS ey ee $35.00 
Gee, GISNEE, BS BS Woe c ccc cccccccssccccesce 32.50 


Fertilizer Materials 


Dull and nominal situation in fertil- 
izer materials; no price changes. 


Per ton 
High grade tankage, ground 
10@11% ammonia............ $ 2.40@ 2.50 & 10c 
Bone tankage, unground, per ton 20.00@22.50 
TES 50 <0:ck-v devastate 2.75@ 2.85 


Dry Rendered Tankage 


Cracklings ranged lower this week; 
very few sales reported. 


Per ton 
Hard pressed and expeller unground, 
up to 48% protein (low test)....... $.60 @.62% 
above 48% protein (high test)...... -60 
Soft pressed pork, ac. grease and 


a rr rer re 35.00 
Soft pressed, beef, ac. grease and 
GUs Willa ek ca cued vnrenacenctete 32.50@35.00 


Gelatine and Glue Stocks 


Gelatine and glue stocks remain 
nominally unchanged. 


Per ton 
Ns ccc cceveueteneeanebe $30.00@32.50 
SD ME vicecteessecnnbeeeees 18.00@20.00 
Cattle jaws, skulls and knuckles..... 30.00@32.50 
SED. 5 scacanecceaéaséccees 16. 17.00 
Pig skin scraps and trim, per lb...... 5%c 


Bones and Hoofs 


Quiet situation in market for bones 
and hoofs. 


Per ton 

Round shins, heavy 50. 
4 47.50@50.00 
Flat shins, @45.00 
light 40.00 





Blades, buttocks, shoulders & thighs.. 37.50@40.00 


TEOGED, WREES. vccccanvepscespsectedes 55.00 
Hoofs, house run, unassorted......... 3S copa op 
FORE BOGE, «2c cicescocccsceddccsecere 26.00@28.00 
Animal Hair 

No change reported in quiet situation. 
Winter coil dried, per ton............ $50.00@52.50 
Summer coil dried, per ton........... 25. 30.00 
Winter processed, black, Ib........... 74%4c@ 8%c 
Winter processed, gray, Ib............ 7 Thee 
Summer processed, gray, Ib.......... 8 @3%ec 
Cattle switches.............eeeseeees 3%c 









































































FERTILIZER PRICES 
BASIS NEW YORK DELIVERY 


Ammoniates 

Ammonium sulphate, bulk, per ton, basis ex- 
vessel Atlantic ports 

Blood, dried, 16% per unit 

Unground fish scrap, dried, 114% ammonia, 
16% B. P. L., f.0.b. fish factory 

Fish meal, foreign, 11%% ammonia, 
. P. L., ¢.i.f. spot 
February shipment 

Fish scrap, acidulated, 70% ammonia, 
A. P. A., f.o.b. fish factories......... 2. 

Soda nitrate, per net ton; bulk, ex-vess 
Atlantic and Gulf ports 
in 200-Ib. bags 
in 100-lb. bags 

Fertilizer tankage, 
10% B. P. L. Di 

Feeding tankage 
nia, 15% B. P. L. bulk 


ground, 


Phosphates 
Foreign bone meal, steamed, 3 and 50 bags, 
per ton, c.i. 
Bone meal, raw, 444% and 50%, 
per ton, c.i.f. 
Superphosphate, 
ton, 16% fi 


Dry Rendered Tankage 
50/55% protein, unground 
60% protein, unground 


$32.50 


bulk, f.o.b. Baltimore, per 


EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS 


New York, January 29, 1941 


All markets were quiet during the 
past week, with very little trading re- 
ported. Buyers were disposed to stand 
by and watch the market, while pro- 
ducers were not pressing materials for 
sale. Blood could probably be purchased 
at $2.75 per unit, f.o.b. eastern points. 


Sales of cracklings were reported at 
55c f.o.b. eastern shipping points, with 
more material available at this price. 
South American offerings were light be- 
cause of scarcity of freight space. Some 
trading was reported in sulphate of 
ammonia and potash salts. 


MARGARINE MATERIALS USED 


Products used in margarine manu- 
facture during November, 1940: 


Nov., 1940, Nov., 1939, 
Ibs. Ibs. 


Ingredient schedule of uncolored oleomargarine: 
Babassue oil 1,057,357 
Coconut oil 

Corn oil 

Cottonseed oil 

Derivative of glycerine.... 

Lecithin 7,097 
Milk 5,307,196 
Monostearine 18,529 eee 
Neutral 115,957 
Oleo Oil 

Oleo stearine 

Oleo stock 

Peanut oil 

Salt 

Soda (benzoate of) 
Soya bean oil 

Soya bean stearine 
Vitamin concentrate 1,086 


Total cocvccccccccccce se cSO,CS0, SRE 





28,880,915 


MARGARINE PRODUCTION 


Margarine produced during Novem- 
ber, 1940, with comparisons: 


Nov., 1940, Nov., 1939, 
Ibs. Ibs. 
Production of uncolored 
margarine .............. 29,724,028 
Production of colored 
margarine 


Total production 
Uncolored margarine with- 
drawn tax paid 
Colored margarine with- 
drawn tax paid 


27,743,186 
142,724 
27,885,910 
27,689,512 
29,248 
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Cotton Oil Futures Sag as 
Allied Commodities Weaken 


New lows registered with a dry-up in 
consumer demand and an easier trend 
in crude and lard—Investment buying 
less aggressive—Coconut oil down— 
Soybean oil lower in face of good 


demand. 


OTTONSEED oil futures displayed 
C a weaker trend in the New York 
market during the past week. 
Values, after showing stubbornness 
toward selling pressure for a time, sank 
into new low ground for the current set- 
back and registered losses of about 40 
points from recent highs. The reaction 
resulted from a distinct pause in con- 
sumer demand for cash oil and shorten- 
ing, a weaker trend in allied markets, 
particularly in hogs and in lard, and a 
softer tone in crude oil in the South. 

Liquidation was on a moderate scale, 
but operators pressed the declines. 
Hedging pressure was apparent at 
times, but the trade was lifting hedges 
off the nearbys, apparently against cash 
business. 

The security market’s failure to make 
headway, and weaker trends in grains, 
soybeans, tallow and other oils, aided 
in shaping the action in cottonseed oil 
futures. There was quite a little switch- 
ing from March to the later months, 
especially July. Some of the buying 
came from mills against crude sales. 

The trade reported deliveries against 
old orders to be proceeding at a good 
pace and it is still believed that January 
consumption of cotton oil will run as 
high as in January a year ago. 

COCONUT OIL.— Although there 
were additional reports of Russian buy- 
ing in the Philippines, the demand for 
coconut oil at New York eased up some- 
what with the weaker trend in compet- 
ing markets and prices also eased off. 
Tanks were offered at 3%4c, New York, 
off %c from the recent best levels. 
Pacific coast tanks were quoted at 3c, 
down 4c. 

CORN OIL.— Offerings continued 
scanty and business was said to have 
passed at 7% and 7%c. Milwaukee later 
offered at 7c and Indianapolis at 7%%c. 





VEGETABLE OILS 


Crude cottonseed oil, in tanks, f.o.b. Val- 

ley points, prompt ’ 
White deodorized, in bbls., f.0.b. Chgo....7 @7%4 
Yellow, deodorized  ] 7% 
Soap stock, 50% f.f.a. f.o.b. consuming 

points 
Soybean oil, f.o.b. mills, in tanks 
Corn oil, in tanks, f.o.b. mills 


Coconut oil, sellers tanks, f.o.b. coast 
Refined coconut, bbls., f.o.b. Chicago 


OLEOMARGARINE 


F. 0. B. CHICAGO 


White domestic vegetable " 
EY MDa a hintbe civ ernwtepeeserwone 12 
I COED. ow ns nove mevsiecon enesioce 12% 


SOYBEAN OIL.—Demand was good 
but the market easier as a result of re. 
selling, lower bean prices, and the down. 
ward trend in cotton oil and lard. It was 
estimated that approximately 30 tanks 
sold at 5%c, basis Decatur, on resales, 
with consumers as buyers. Mills were 
asking 5%c and holding prices relg. 
tively firm on account of a poor meal 
market. Oil was later quoted at 5@5%¢, 

PALM OIL.—The market was quiet 
and steady at New York. Spot Nigre 
was quoted 2%c; shipment, 1%c; spot 
Sumatra, 2%4c, and shipment, 2c. 

OLIVE OIL FOOTS.—The market 
was quiet but steady at New York and 
quoted at 9% @ 10c in tanks. 

PEANUT OIL.—Easier trends in 
competing markets made for a softer 
tone in peanut oil. Southeast crude was 
offered at 5%c, a decline of %c from 
recent best levels. 

COTTONSEED OIL.—Valley and 
Southeast crude were quoted Wednes- 
day at 5%c paid; Texas, 5%c nominal 
at common points; Dallas, 5%c nominal, 

Futures market transactions for the 
week at New York were: 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 24, 1941 
—Range— 
Sales High 


—Closing— 
Low Bid Asked 
6.62 
6.69 
6.80 
6.84 


6.62 
6.70 
6.80 
6.85 


PRPRARAMHe 
RSSNSB2S 
ae 2828 a8 


September 
Sales, 27 contracts. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 25, 1 
February 


6.64 6. 
6.70 
6.80 


6.64 
6.70 
6.80 


525 


ReSasees = 
eum 
B@s2 
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September ... .. 
Sales, 21 contracts. 


MONDAY, JANUARY 27, 1 


& 


6.58 
6.62 
6.73 
6.80 


6.58 
6.66 
6.75 
6.80 


SRAARARO 


238sseee 
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September 
Sales, 12 contracts. 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 28, 1941 
ice 6. 

6.51 6.50 

6.52 


6.58 6.57 
cs 
6.68 


September 6.73 
Sales, 69 contracts. 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 29, 1941 
6.40 : 
6.45 
6.56 
6.60 


6.47 
6.56 
6.67 
September 6.71 
Sales, 244 contracts. 

THURSDAY, JANUARY 30, 1941 

July 6.51 6. 
September ... 6.55 6.58 
(See page 34 for later markets.) 
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Profit-Sharing Plan 


(Continued from page 9.) 


lar, “let us never forget the real pay- 
master: the public. We must serve our 
customers efficiently and pleasantly, at 
satisfactory prices, with the products 
they want, if we expect to be secure 
in our jobs and make this plan (or 
































ing that, under a further modification, 
the board of directors “shall have the 
right in its discretion at any time dur- 
ing the period mentioned to modify or 
terminate the profit-sharing plan” for 
any reasons deemed valid. 


Mr. Kuhner said that he was “very. 


much pleased” with employe expres- 
sions regarding continuance of the plan 
and general suggestions for improving 
working conditions and increasing prof- 
its. “I trust each of you will put forth 
your best efforts,” he said, “and co- 
operate to the fullest extent with your 
fellow workers, in order that we may 
all prosper and make each succeeding 


Canned Meat Studies 


(Continued from page 13.) 
tained on potted meat without cereal in 


Corned beef hash showed spoilage 
during incubation of cans processed 75 
minutes at 240 degs. F. and culturally 
positive cans were obtained in the 90- 
minute but not among the 105-minute 
cooks. These results are also in agree- 
ment with those reported in 1931 and 
1932 for corned beef hash in smaller 
can sizes. The 105-minute control cans 
of this product were bacteriologically 


In the instance of the check pack of 
chili con carne with beans, spoilage dur- 


ing incubation and culturally positive 
unspoiled inoculated cans occurred 
among the cans of the process of 75 
minutes at 240 degs. F. but not in the 
higher cook. The control cans of the 
50-minute cook were bacteriologically 
sterile. 

Brains with gravy showed spoilage 
during incubation among the cans of 
the cook of 50 minutes at 240 degs. F. 
and culturally positive cans occurred 
among the cans cooked 60 minutes. Non- 
sterile control cans were found in the 
cook of 35 minutes but not in higher 
cooks. 

With veal loaf, spoilage during incu- 
bation was noted only among the cans 
cooked for 50 minutes at 240 degs. F. 
Positive cultural results were obtained 
on inoculated cans of the 75 minute 
cook and on control cans of the 50- 
minute cook, 


In conclusion, we may say that we 
hope this summary has given you some 
idea of what has been accomplished 
during the past year. The work is tedi- 
ous and time-consuming and at times 
seems to move exasperatingly slowly. 
We feel, however, that real progress 
was made on this project during 1940. 


FRESH SAUSAGE 


“Fresh Sausage” is one of the im- 
portant chapters in THE NATIONAL PRo- 
VISIONER’s latest book, “Sausage and 
Meat Specialties.” 


























Mapreivé 


(THE MEAT MAN ) - 














MAPLEINE MEANS BETTER 
FLAVOR—BETTER SALES 























~~ any other one) a successful and prof- 
own- itable one for us all.” 
; Was As examples of what the employe 
anks could do to facilitate successful opera- 
ales, tion of the plan the company recom- 
were mended: “Perform your duties just as 
rela- efficiently as you can; be economical, 
meal and help save products, tools, materials, year bigger and better.” 
bYe, lights, refrigeration, etc.; help serve 
quiet our customers better with more attrac- 
ligre tive and higher quality products; cut 
spot down operating losses of every kind; 
cooperate fully with fellow-workers.” 
arket “The plan described will take the 
- and place of the Christmas bonus formerly 
paid,” explained the folder. “It has not 1929. 
ia always been possible for the company 
an to pay such a bonus. The new plan will 
. provide opportunity for all employes to 
Pra help see that a yearly bonus can be 
_ paid, and that the bonus can be larger 
if it is earned.” 
Pin: In a letter accompanying the employe 
inal checks for the 1940 period, Mr. Kuhner 
aad stated that the board had authorized 
rss continuance of the profit-sharing plan , 
r the for the period from November 1, 1940, sterile. 
to October 31, 1941, also explaining 
the new vacation provision and declar- 
sing— 
Asked 
nom 
6.63 
trad 
oa) 
e SAVES because it’s 
nom 
~ | GREASEPROOF 
br @ Here's a rubbber-tired wheel that positively will 
nom tetain its firm, youthful figure over miles of greasy floors. 
= It bloats not, neither does it swell and choke the caster 
6.81 yoke after contact with animal fats. Moulded on a de- 
re pendable Service Wheel core, it's your best bet for floor- payteal . = — 
protective, trouble-free trucking. 40 11. Qeeeueee 
Ave., Albion, Mich. 
nom Eastern Factory: 444-48 
6.60 Somerville Ave., Som- 
tad erville (Boston), Mass. 
nom Toronto, Canada: Unit- 
= Meat Handling Units ed Stee! Corporation, 
6.83 Ltd., SC&T Co. Division 
1 F na ee , ~— ‘ oy are ’ 
bor ' HAM BOILERS CLEANED SAFELY | 
nom — 
= 3 Want a safe, easy way to clean alum- 
sale | inum ham boilers? Then investigate 
the low-cost Oakite method. Washing 
. | inrecommended Oakite solution, fol- 
trad | lowed by light brushing, removes 
800 © grease and fats thoroughly, quickly. 
= 5 Aluminum is not etched or tarnished. 
non 4 Write for full data. 
| OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 20A THAMES ST., N.Y.C. 
Representatives in All Principal Cities of the U. S. 
bid 
nom 
bid 
nom 
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FrooDp folks sometimes neg- 

lect a mighty important 
item in their business. Flavor! 
They try new ideas to cut 
costs, speed up production, 
improve plant methods. And 
then neglect the best seller— 


flavor! 


FLAVOR SELLS. On the cus- 
tomer’s table flavor is the best 
salesman for meat products. 
That’s why meat men find 
Mapleine means more sales 
for them. Mapleine improves 
the flavor of meat. 


PROVE IT! Take a“‘show-me” 
attitude toward Mapleine. 
Find out what it can do in 
your meat products; in ham, 
bacon, sausages, loaf special- 
ties, etc. We'll send you a try- 
out bottle of Mapleine and 
tested formulas free! 


ze2R 
FREE. Write today for 14 
profit-making formulas plus 
free try-out bottle of Maple- 
ine. Crescent Manufacturing 
Company, Seattle, Wash. 
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HIDES AND SKINS 





Packer hide market quiet except for 

1,700 River light cows sold steady— 

Car city light calf moved steady— 
Other markets at a standstill. 


Chicago 


PACKER HIDES.—Trading in the 
packer hide market has been practically 
at a standstill this week. The only trade 
coming to light so far was the sale of 
1,700 Jan. River point light native cows 
by one packer early in the week at 
steady price of 13%c, this being one 
of the most popular descriptions. 


There has been an easier tone in all 
commodity markets throughout the 
week, with security markets leading 
the decline on so-called protective sell- 
ing against some vague and poorly de- 
fined future uncertainty. This has been 
variously ascribed to the prospect of 
further labor troubles, the future tax 
outlook, and the uncertainty over the 
probable quickening of war activity in 
the near future. 

There was a fair interest early in the 
week at %c under last paid prices in a 
somewhat scattered way but this inter- 
est dried up with the sagging decline 
of hide futures, which are at present 
37@41 points under last Friday’s close. 
Packers are not inclined to change their 


steady asking prices without some clear 
indication of the volume of orders at 
such a decline, being well sold up on 
most selections with the exception of 
branded steers. 

Native steers were fairly closely sold 
up last week at 13c, and extreme light 
native steers at 15c. 


Butt branded steers have been offered 
at 13c and Colorados at 12%c, running 
back into Dec. at some points. Pro- 
duction is small on heavy Texas steers, 
which have been held at 138c; light Texas 
steers are quoted around 12c; extreme 
light Texas steers were closely sold up 
last week at 13%4c. 


Heavy native cows have been offered 
at 12%¢, last trading price. One packer 
sold 1,700 Jan. River point light native 
cows at steady price of 13%c; northern 
points moved last week in a good way 
at 13c and this has been asked. Branded 
cows have been offered at last paid 
price of 12%c. 


Bulls were cleaned up fairly well last 
week at 8%c for native and 7%c for 
branded bulls. 


Withdrawals from Exchange ware- 
houses during the first 28 days of Jan. 
totalled 44,268 hides, as against 49,321 
during the same period of Dec. Ware- 
house stocks on Jan. 28th were down to 


329,314 hides; of this total, only eight 
cars are of 1937 take-off. There are 
seventeen cars of domestic hides of 1938 
take-off, and 79 cars of 1938 

American heavy steers, the balance of 
warehouse stocks being 1939 and 1949 
take-off. Warehouse stocks a year ago 
totalled 931,113 hides, plus 8,677 pend. 
ing certification, and included a great 
many hides on which the take-off dated 
back to March 1934, all of which have 
since moved into consumptive channels, 

OUTSIDE SMALL PACKER.—The 
market on outside small packer al]. 
weight hides is quoted in a nominal 
way around 12c to possibly 12%e, se. 
lected, for natives, brands ‘%c legs, 
Some offerings of Jan. hides of better 
class of take-off but running 50 Ib. avge, 
have been held at 12%c, with other lots 
down to 47 lb. avge. from less desirable 
sections reported available at down to 
12c for natives, but tanner buyers are 
simply showing no interest at the mo- 
ment. Extremely light stock, around 
42-43 lb., is quotable fractionally higher, 

PACIFIC COAST.—There has been 
no further activity reported in the 
Coast market since the sale last mid- 
week by Vernon packers of about 7,000 
Dec. hides at 1lc, flat, for steers and 
cows, f.o.b. Los Angeles, previously re- 
ported. 

FOREIGN WET SALTED HIDES— 
The heavy trading toward the end of 
last week cleaned up the accumulation 
of hides in the South American mar- 
ket, buyers in the States being credited 











OLD PLANTATION SEASONINGS 


Its Flavor Sells Sausage 


BLENDED TO FIT YOUR PRODUCT—NATIONALLY USED 
IN LEADING SAUSAGE PLANTS—SAMPLES ON REQUEST 


Exclusive MANUFACTURERS 


A. C. LEGG PACKING CO., Inc., BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 

















| SAVE STEAM, POWER, LABOR 














Fats, bones, carcasses and viscera are reduced to small, uniform pieces that readily 
and moisture content. Greatly reduced cooking time saves steam, 
bor . . . increases the capacity of the melters. If you are interested 
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investigate the new 
M & M HOG. There's 
a size and type to meet 
your need. Write today! 


- MITTS & MERRILL 


Builders of Machinery Since 1854 
1001-51 S. WATER ST., SAGINAW, MICH. 
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with 


TED! 2-STAGE 
,| & 

SECURE more uniform grinding of 

packing house by-products — save 

power = reduce maintenance i 
. Instant st -_ 

cleaning time. Nine sizes: 5 to 

H.P., capacities 500 to 20,000 Ibs. 


per hour. Write for catalog No. 302 
Deildere of Depeadabie Mechvacry Sint 1684 


STEDMAN'S 


FOUNDRY & MACHINE WORKS 


504 Indiana Ave. Notanacu s+ 
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with the bulk of the buying. The mar- 
ket has been quiet so far this week. In 
the movement last week were a total of 
55,000 Argentine standard steers at 90 
pesos, equal to 13%c, c.if. New York; 
95,500 reject heavy steers sold at 81 
pesos or 12%6c, and 16,000 more later 
at 82 pesos or 125%c; 15,000 light steers 
moved at 89 pesos or 13%c, and 3,500 
reject light steers at a price equal to 
12%. 

COUNTRY HIDES.—There has been 
a little scattered trading in country 
all-weight hides with a couple cars 
around 47 lb. avge. reported at 10%c, 
flat, del’d Chgo., and one car 46 lb. avge. 
reported later at 10%c, flat. How- 
ever, it is difficult to interest buyers of 
tanner selections and trade has been 
very dull, with buyers awaiting some ac- 
tion in the packer market. Heavy steers 
and cows are dull and nominal around 
8%@9ec flat, trimmed. Buff weights 
have been quiet and some reported 
available at 114%4c, others talking 11% 
@12c trimmed. Extremes are also quiet 
and some reported possibly obtainable 
at 12%c, selected, although %@%*%c 
higher has been asked. Bulls quoted 
around 6@6%c flat; glues around 8c 
flat, trimmed. All-weight branded hides 
quoted 9@9%4c flat nom. 

CALFSKINS.—Packer calfskins are 
quoted unchanged in the absence of fur- 
ther trading. Two packers have already 
moved their Jan. production with the 
exception of a few River point heavies 
in one instance; the other two have 
moved most of their first half Jan. pro- 


duction, so there have been practically 
no offerings this week to test the mar- 
ket. Last trading was at 27e for north- 
ern heavies 944/15 lb., 25%c for River 
point heavies, and 28c for lights, under 
9% Ib. 

A car Chicago city 8/10 lb. calfskins 
was reported sold late this week at 
steady price of 20c, after earlier bid of 
19c had been declined; car 10/15 Ib. 
sold late last week at 28c, steady, and 
this figure has been asked, with bid of 
22c declined. Straight countries are 
quoted 144%2@l1b5c flat. Car of Chicago 
city light calf and deacons also reported 
late this week at steady price of $1.40; 
there has been a good inquiry for this 
description. 


KIPSKINS.—There has been no ac- 
tion as yet on packer Jan. kips. Last 
trading in Dec. take-off was at 20c for 
northern natives and 18c for northern 
over-weights, with southerns a cent less, 
and 15c for branded kips. Jan. kips are 
offered this basis, but inquiry has been 
slow. 


Chicago city kipskins are quoted at 
last paid price of 18c in a nominal way; 
some collectors are sold up, but there is 
some doubt if this figure is obtainable at 
the moment. Straight countries are 
nominal at 13% @14c flat. 

Packer regular slunks are quiet, all 
packers having cleared their Jan, pro- 
duction previous week at 85c. 

HORSEHIDES.—There has been a 
fairly steady movement of horsehides 
recently, due to orders for fronts for 


contract glove production, and market 
has been kept well sold up. However, 
trade is somewhat spotty this week, 
with an easier tone to the market. City 
renderers, with manes and tails, are 
quoted $6.00@6.15, some quoting $6.00 
@6.25, selected, f.o.b. nearby sections; 
ordinary trimmed renderers are salable 
around $5.75@5.85, del’d Chgo., some 
held 10c higher; mixed city and coun- 
try lots appear to top at $5.50@5.65, 
Chgo., for actual business. 
SHEEPSKINS.—Dry pelts are quiet 
and quoted 20@21c per lIb., del’d Chgo., 
for full wools. Packer shearlings are 
quoted steady at $1.65 for No. 1’s, $1.15 
for No. 2’s and 65c for No. 3’s, some 
quoting No. 3’s 5c higher; a light trade 
is reported at these prices recently, due 
to limited production, with a fair de- 
mand for whatever is available. Pickled 
skins are quoted $5.25@5.50 per doz. 
packer production, depending upon vari- 
ation in grading. Good mid-west packer 
wool pelts are quoted around $2.70@ 
2.85 per cwt. live weight basis for late 
Jan. production; some trading on bids 
expected next week. Outside small pack- 
er pelts quoted around $2.00 per piece, 
according to quality and section. 


New York 


PACKER HIDES.—As previously re- 
ported, three New York packers sold 
their Jan. native steers last week at 
18c, and one moved a car of heavy 
average natives at 13%c. Jan. produc- 
tion of branded steers is still intact, 
with butt brands offered at 18c and 
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Cast 
Aluminum 
Ham Boiler 





Let your 
Ham Maker 


tell you about 


ADELMANN! 





THERE’S NOTHING 
LIKE A BETTER 
SEASONING 
TO GIVE YOUR 
PRODUCT 


/ xX 
New Zest: 


~ 





) 








bone cavity firmly, why the covers 


ets th h ¥ 
Boilers a The, Kind i 


He'll tell you how the elliptical springs close the aitch- 


on't tilt, how the 
ham can expand while cooking, how the self-sealing 
cover retains the ham juices in the container, how shrink- 
age and operating tine are age reduced. And when 

ize why Adelmann Ham 
ind Your Ham Makers Prefer.’ 


Made of Cast Aluminum, Tinned Steel, Monel Metal, 
and Nirosta (Stainless) Steel, the most complete line 
available. Ask for booklet “The Modern Method.” 








HAM BOILER CORP. 


Office and Factory, Port Chester, N. Y. 
Chicago Office, 332 S. Michigan Ave. 


tatives: R. W. Bollans & Co., 6 Stanley St. 
. Australian and New Zealand 

Gollin & Co., Pty. Ltd., Offices in Principal Cities. 
ve: C: A. Pemberton & Co., Ltd., Toronté, Ont. 


E Represen' 
Liverpool & 12 Bow Lane, London. 


Canadian 


In Canoda: J, H. 
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24 Hayter St., Toronto, Ont. 


Give sausage, loaves and 
specialties new flavor appeal 
and new sales punch with 
Stange’s Cream of Spice 
Seasoning. Has the full, fine 
flavor of the best natural 
spices, with none of the dis- 
advantages. Always full 
strength, always uniform, 
always dependable. Write! 


Wm. J. STANGE CO. 


2536-40 W. MONROE ST., CHICAGO 


Western Branches: 923 E. 3rd St., Los 
Angeles; [250 Sansome St., San Francisco. 
Stafford Industries, 


Ask the 
STANGE CHEF 


about your flavor problem 
Our test kitchen, laboratories 
and personnel are at your serv- 
ice to develop fine seasonings 
for new products, better flavors 
for old ones. We invite you to 


ois use our facilities. 
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Colorados reported available at 12%c. 


CALFSKINS.—There has been a re- 
cent trading by collectors involving 
around 15,000 calfskins, in a range of 
$1.60@1.70 for 5-7’s,. $2.50@2.60 for 
7-9’s, and $3.65@3.75 for 9-12’s, depend- 
ing upon quality; the 4-5’s are quoted 
around $1.30@1.40. Packers seld the 
5-7’s last week at $2.00; 2,000 of the 
7-9’s sold this week at $3.00, steady 
price; the 9-12’s moved last week at 
$4.10, 12/17 veal kips at $4.55 and 12/17 
buttermilks at $3.95. 


DECEMBER LIVESTOCK PRICES 


December livestock prices at Chicago, 
as reported by the U. S. Agricultural 
Marketing Service: 


CATTLE AND CALVES 
Dec., Nov., Dec., 
1940 1940 1939 
(Price per 100 lbs.) 
Beef steers— 


Choice and prime..... $13.92 $13.59 $10.50 
Good 6 


eRaenscsnaeésoace 11.8 11.73 9.44 
BEL wcteceectoceve 9.62 9.45 8.44 
CEN | Seccctecscses 7.83 7.49 7.17 
BE GIAES 2c ccccccccs 11.85 12.06 9.59 

Cows— 

-qhevecnsetaawes $ 7.25 $ 7.32 $ 6.72 

Low cutter and cutter’ 4.84 5.04 4.60 
Vealers— 

Good and choice...... 10.56 10.52 9.91 

HOGS 

Barrows and gilts— 

Average price ........ $ 6.37 $ 6.16 $ 5.45 
All purchases— 

Average price ........ 6.27 6.11 5.38 

LAMBS AND SHEEP 

Slaughter lambs— 

Good and choice...... $ 9.43 $ 9.49 $ 8.87 
Slaughter ewes— 

Common and medium.. 3.30 3.26 2.91 


1Average of cutter, common and canner. 


TALLOW FUTURE TRADING 


N. Y. Closing Prices 


Monday, Jan. 27.—Mar. 5.10@5.35; 
May 5.10@5.35; June 5.15@5.40; July 
5.25@5.40; no sales. 

Tuesday, Jan. 28.—Mar. 5.10@5.35; 
May 5.15@5.35; June 5.15@5.35; July 
5.25@5.35; no sales. 

Wednesday, Jan. 29.—Mar. 5.00@ 
5.25; May and June 5.05@5.30; July 
5.15@5.30; no sales. 

Thursday, Jan. 30.—Mar. 4.85@5.15; 
May 4.90@5.20; June 4.90@5.25; July 
4.95@5.30; no sales. 

Friday, Jan. 31.—Mar. 4.85@5.15; 
May, 4.80@5.20; July 4.85@5.25; Sept. 
4.90@5.30. 


ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS 


Cable reports of Argentine exports of 
beef this week up to January 30, 1941: 
To the United Kingdom, 172,809 quar- 
ters, to the Continent, 15,830. Last week 
to the United Kingdom 38,709 quarters. 


LIVER PRODUCTS 


In Volume 3 of THE NATIONAL PrRo- 
VISIONER’s packers’ encyclopedia, “Sau- 





sage and Meat Specialties,” tested and - 


proved formulas for the manufacture of 
liver products are presented. 
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WEEK'S CLOSING MARKETS 





FRIDAY'S CLOSING 


Provisions 


Hog products were barely steady dur- 
ing the latter part of the week on 
liquidation and unsteady hogs but sup- 
port from packers and warehouses 
checked declines. The corn hog ratio the 
week of January 25 on all purchases 
was 12.5; a year ago, 8.9. 


Cottonseed Oil 


Cotton oil was easy on further 
liquidation and hedging with unsteady 
surrounding markets and slow cash 
trade, but buying by trade brokers 
slowed declines. Southeast and valley 
crude 54 @5%c; Texas, 5.15 sales. 

Quotations on bleachable cottonseed 
oil at close of New York market Friday 
were: Mar. 6.40@6.42; May 6.49@6.51; 
July 6.60 sales; Sept. 6.65@6.66; 67 
sales; closing steady. 


Tallow 
New York extra tallow, 4% @5c lb. 


Stearine 
Stearine was quoted 6c lb. 


- Friday's Lard Markets 


New York, January 31, 1941.—Prices 
are for export. Lard, prime western, 
5.90@6.00c; middle western, 5.80@ 
5.90c; city, 5% @5%c, refined continent, 
6% @7c; South American, 7@7%c; Bra- 
zil kegs, 7% @7%c; shortening, 8%c. 


NEW YORK HIDE FUTURES 


Closing Prices 


Monday, Jan. 27.—Mar. 12.93 n; June 
12.63@12.65; Sept. 12.54@12.58; Dec. 
12.48 n; 17 lots; 5@7 lower. 

Tuesday, Jan. 28.—Mar. 12.85; June 
12.54@12.55; Sept. 12.45 n; Dec. 12.40 
n; 38 lots; 8@9 lower. 

Wednesday, Jan. 29.—Mar. 12.66; 
June 12.40@12.42; Sept. 12.35 n; Dec. 
12.30 n; 85 lots; 10@19 lower. 

Thursday, Jan. 30.—Mar. 12.60; June 
12.27@12.29; Sept. 12.20@12.25; Dec. 
12.15 n; 138 lots; 6@15 lower. 

Friday, Jan. 31.—Mar. 12.59; June 
12.25; Sept. 12.19n; Dec. (1941) 12.14n; 
59 lots; 1@2 lower. 


CHICAGO PROV. SHIPMENTS 


Provision shipments from Chicago for 
the week ended on January 25, 1941, 
with comparisons: 

Week Previous Same 
Jan. 25 week week ‘41 


Cured Meats, Ibs.18,058,000 17,207,000 16,588,000 
Fresh meats, Ibs.70,568,000 67,668,000 62,967,000 
Lard, Ibs. ...... 5,987,000 6,872,000 3,809,000 


CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS 


Quotations on hides at Chicago for the 
week ended Jan. 31, 1941, with com- 


parisons: 
PACKER HIDES 


Week ended Prev. Cor. week, 
Jan. 31 week 1940 
Hvy. nat. strs. @13 @13 12% @18 
Hvy. Tex. strs. @13 @13 @124% 
Hvy. butt brnd’d 
BtrB, .....0. @13 13 @12% 
Hvy. Col. strs. @12% 12% 124@12% 
Ex-light Tex. 
by <accnes @13% 13 12% @12 
Brnd’d cows.. @12% 12 12% @12 
Hvy. nat. cows $29 12 
Lt. nat. cows.13 at 13 13 13 13 
Nat. bulls..... @ 8 8 9 
Brnd’d bulls.. 7% 7 8 
Calfskins ....23 @27 23 27 23 24% 
ee @20 20 1p 
Kips, ov-wt... @18 @18 erm 
Kips, was. 15 15 16 
Slunks, reg. 85 85 1.20 


Slunks, hris.. .55 @60 55 @60 60 65 


Light native, butt branded and Colorado steers 
le per Ib. less than heavies. 


CITY AND OUTSIDE SMALL PACKERS 
Nat. all-wts..12 @12%n 124%@12% 12 @12% 
Branded ..... 11% @12n une 3" 11%4Sh 
Nat. a a 7%@ 8 ; 


bee 7% 7™% 
Calfskins ....20 $25 20 $45 20 @zi 
BEE wack -oie maces @18 @18 

Slunks, reg... @75n Sion 1, oe | 
Slunks, hris.. @50n 50n 


COUNTRY HIDES 


Hvy. steers... 8%4@ 8 @ 9 9%@ 9 
Hvy. cows - 8%@ 9 @ 9 9%@ 9 
WE vee +04 ee 11% @12 11 11 
Extremes ... 128en% 138%@13% 12%@13 
eae 6% 6%4@6% 6%@I17 
Calfskins .... 18% 15 144% @15 15 
Kipskins ..... wast 13% @14 14 
Horsehides ... @6.20 5.60@6.30 4.50@5.35 
SHEEPSKINS 
Pkr. shearlgs. @1.65 1.65@1.70 @1.35 
Dry pelts..... 20 @21 20 @21% 17 @I1T% 


CHICAGO COTTON OIL 


Closing Prices 


Monday, Jan. 27.—Mar. 6.55 ax; May 
6.65 ax; July 6.75 ax; cash close 6.50 
nom. 

Tuesday, Jan. 28.—Mar. 6.50 ax; May 
6.60 ax; July 6.70 ax; Sept. 6.79 ax; 
cash 6.40 nom. 

Wednesday, Jan. 29.—Mar. 6.50 ax; 
May 6.55 ax; July 6.67 ax; Sept. 6.75 
ax; cash 6.40 n. 

Thursday, Jan. 30.—Mar. 6.35 ax; 
May 6.40 ax; July 6.52 ax; Sept. 6.55 
ax; cash 6.25b@6.37 ax. 

Friday, Jan. 31.—Mar. 6.36b; May 
6.40b; July 6.52b; Sept. 6.55b; cash 
6.25b@6.37 %ax. 


CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT 


Receipts of hides at Chicago for the 
week ended January 25, 1941, were 
6,456,000 Ibs.; previous week 6,205,000 
Ibs.; same week last year 6,755,000 Ibs.; 
Jan. 1 to date, 20,104,000 lbs.; same 
period last year, 22,168,000 Ibs. 

Shipments of hides from Chicago for 
week ended January 25, 1941, were 6, 
011,000 lbs; previous week 5,812,000 
lbs.; same week last year 5,262,000 lbs.; 
Jan. 1 to date, 18,946,000 Ibs.; same 
period last year, 19,197,000 Ibs. 
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FERTILIZER INDUSTRY, 1939 


Domestic manufacturers of fertilizers 
in 1939 reported a slight decrease in 
production and a moderate decrease in 
employment and wages as compared 
with 1937, according to preliminary 
figures based on returns from the census 
of manufacturers for 1939, and released 
by the Bureau of the Census. As con- 
stituted for census purposes, the in- 
dustry includes establishments primarily 
engaged in manufacture of commercial 
fertilizers and superphosphates, or mix- 
ing of fertilizer materials. 


Value of products of the industry in 
1939 was $185,684,328, a decline of 5.1 
per cent from $195,759,025 reported in 
1937. Number of establishments in- 
creased from 743 to 764, while average 
number of wage earners dropped from 
20,893 to 18,744 and their wages de- 
clined from $15,364,169 to $13,678,397. 
These decreases are at least partially 
attributable to the fact that the 1939 
eensus lists separately employes in non- 
manufacturing activities. 


A partial breakdown of the industry’s 
products by kind, quantity and value: 


1939 1937 

Fertilizers, value $151,997,990 $166,374,022 

Fertilizers made as sec- 
ondary products in other 
industries, 

Complete fertilizers (mix- 
tures containing nitro- 
gen, phosphoric acid 
and potash), tons , 5,680,619 

Value 11 262 128,750,181 

2 84,913 
1,919,503 

179,715 

4,829,025 


9,889,144 7,273,089 


*Does not include production reported under 
“meat packing, wholesale’’ industry. 


TWO-TON STORAGE 
DOOR 


York Ice Machinery 
Corp., York, Pa., is par- 
ticipating in one phase 
of the national defense 
program by building 
special test equipment 
for the U. S. Army. 
This huge cold storage 
door was built to seal 
a low temperature gun 
testing room at the Aber- 
deen Proving Ground, 
Aberdeen, Md. Accuracy 
and efficiency of cannon 
fired at low tempera- 
tures can be checked in 
the room. The door 
weighs 5,010 Ibs. and is 
12 in. thick. 


HUGE COLD STORAGE DOOR 


The huge cold storage door shown 
in the accompanying illustration was 
built by York Ice Machinery Corp. for 
use at the U. S. Army Aberdeen Prov- 
ing Ground at Aberdeen, Md. It will 
seal a cold room in the gun testing de- 
partment. This room is big enough to 
house large automotive equipment with 
spades (recoil anchors) set for firing. 


The equipment to be tested will pass 


through the door and the door will be 
closed. The gun will then be placed in 
position and when the room has been 
reduced to the desired testing tempera- 
ture, the gun will be fired through spe- 
cial openings in the roof and wall. 
Recordings of the accuracy and effici- 
ency of the gun at the temperatures at 
which it is tested can thus be made. 
The door weighs 5,010 lbs., is 12 in. 
thick and is known as the York Super- 
Seal cold storage door. 








Mail Address: 


““BOSS”’ 


P. O. Box D, Elmwood Place Station, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Best Of Satisfactory Service 
THE CINCINNATI BUTCHERS’ SUPPLY CO. 


General Office: Helen and Blade Sts., Elmwood Place, Cincinnati, Ohio 
824 Exchange Ave., U. S. Yards, Chicago, Ill. 


COMBINATION SHREDDER and WASHER 


In plants where heavy duty requires sturdy equipment that will withstand hardest usage 
and always assure efficient service, this outfit proves itself to meet all conditions. 

Hashing materials and washing them are essential for 
obtaining best results from cooking operation and highest 
prices for finished products. 


Install the ‘“BOSS” if you want 

















a 
A COMPLETE VOLUME 
of 26 issues of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER can be 


easily filed for reference to items of trade information or 
trade statistics by putting them in our 


New Multiple Binder 


iN CHICAGO 


Woells Tallest Hotel 
= Pa 


LEONARD HICKS 
Managing Director 


Simple as filing letters in an 


ordinary file. Looks like a 
regular bound book. Cloth 
board cover and name 
stamped in gold. Sold at 
cost to subscribers at $1.50 
plus 20c postage. Send us 
your order today. 


No key, nothing to unscrew. 
Slip in place and they stay 
there until you want them. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER cetietrn'se. Chicago, lil. 
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Personalities and Events 
(Continued from page 19.) 


samples of its small link sausage were 
distributed by a demonstrator. Other 
Lindner packaged products were also 
shown at the booth. 

M. Cherkasky and his son, Emanuel, 
who conduct Cherkasky’s Wholesale 
Meats, 307 Callowhill st., Philadelphia, 
were featured recently by a local news- 
paper in its column on “Who’s Who in 
and About Philadelphia.” Specializing 
in plates and briskets, the firm was de- 
scribed as one of the city’s leading dis- 
tributors of fine quality meats. Emanuel 
Cherkasky makes a hobby of flying. 

“On the basis of expanding employ- 
ment and the enlarged armament pro- 
gram, it seems fairly certain that a 
larger meat tonnage will be required in 
1941 than in 1940,” R. A. Willis, pres- 
ident of the Kansas City Live Stock Ex- 
change, stated recently. “While the 
1940 meat production was slightly 
larger than in 1939, it was cared for 
easily and with only slight assistance 
from the expanding employment, which 
did not get under way until the last 
five months of 1940.” : 

Early this month, the cornerstone was 
laid at Memphis, Tenn., for a memorial 
chapel honoring the late Samuel Abra- 
ham, Memphis packer executive, who 
for eight years headed the largest or- 





Alonzo C. Mather, Pioneer 
Stock Car Designer, Passes 


Alonzo Clark Mather, 80, president 
of the Mather Stock Car Co., Chicago 
philanthropist and builder of the 42- 
story Mather Tower in downtown Chi- 
cago, passed away on January 25 in 
Los Angeles. Cause of his death was 
not reported. 

In 1881, soon after coming to Chicago, 
Mr. Mather made a close study of 
methods being used in transporting 
livestock by rail. Observing that the 
animals were usually crowded into 
small, inadequately equipped box cars 
and that death or injury in transit was 
frequent, he designed the so-called 
palace stock car, which contained feed- 
ing and watering facilities and enabled 
livestock to be shipped long distances 
without intermediate unloading. 

Mr. Mather organized the Mather 
Stock Car Co. and began manufacturing 
the cars. At one time, 11,000 of his 
cars were in use in the United States 
and Canada, carrying more than 5 mil- 
lion head of cattle annually. For his 
work in reducing livestock injuries, he 
received a gold medal from the Amer- 
ican Humane Society. His company now 
specializes in production of low tem- 
perature insulated refrigerator cars. 

Born in Fairfield, N. J., Mr. Mather 
was a direct descendant of Increase 
Mather, president of Harvard College 
from 1685 to 1700, and of Cotton 
Mather, Boston clergyman and author. 
He engaged in the mercantile business 
in Chicago until founding the stock car 
company. 
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thodox Jewish congregation in the city. 
The chapel, measuring 63 by 34 ft. and 
rising 34 ft. high, will contain a rec- 
tangular auditorium with barrel vault 
and circular apse with half dome ceiling. 
Side windows will be long, narrow lan- 
cets filled with stained glass and trim- 
med with cut stone. 

New smokehouse and curing room of 
the Shaffer Packing Co., Tyrone, Pa., 
were opened for inspection this week 
prior to being placed in service by the 
firm. The company now has two such 
rooms, each capable of handling 10,000 
Ibs. of product daily. 

Meats are among the products to be 
packed by the newly organized Mifflin 
County Packing Co., Reedsville, Pa., 
which has been issued a state charter. 
Principal incorporators of the firm, 
capitalized at $15,000, are A. Reed 
Hayes, jr.. A Roland Thompson and 
J. Keene Saulsbury. 

Richard H. Kimball has been assigned 
to succeed Theodore N. Whittier as man- 
ager of the Meriden, Conn., branch of 
Swift & Company. Mr. Kimball was 
formerly connected with the company’s 
branch at Newport, R. I. Mr. Whittier 
will be given temporary duties at Chi- 
cago before assignment to a new post. 

A two-alarm fire at Newark, N. J., 
on January 27 caused product damage 
estimated at $20,000 at the Metropolitan 
Beef Co., Blum Packing Co. and Clem 
Lockerty Packing Co., which are lo- 
cated on Broad st. in that city. The 
blaze resulted in a temporary meat 
shortage at a number of Newark res- 
taurants and retail meat stores. 

A receiving shed and platform, to be 
used for transferring product to Wilson 
& Co. refrigerated trucks, have been 
completed on a siding of the Illinois 
Central Railroad at Winona, Miss., and 
are to be placed in service immediately, 
it was announced recently by a repre- 
sentative of the railroad. A fleet of 
Wilson & Co. trucks is to be serviced 
and headquartered at Winona, he re- 
ported, in line with the company’s de- 
cision to use the town as a distributing 
point for the area. 

With a highly successful year behind 
it, the Golat Packing Co., Barberton, O., 
has let a contract for a new boiler, 
boiler room and water connections, the 
total cost of the improvements running 
about $15,000. 

Bookey Packing Co., Des Moines, Ia., 
is building a cooler addition as the first 
step in a remodeling and expansion pro- 
gram at the plant. Smith, Brubaker & 
Egan, Chicago, are the architects. 

Shreveport Stockyards Co., Shreve- 
port, La., has been organized to build 
a modern and fully equipped livestock 
market in that city, catering to repre- 
sentatives of the national packers as 
well as to local organizations. Gordon 
Van Hoose is president. 

Establishment of a city slaughter- 
house, or the designation of privately- 
owned abattoirs for the slaughtering 
of meat animals in the city of Syracuse, 
N. Y., was advocated by Dr. Maurice 
Dooling, city director of food and sani- 
tation, in his annual report. 





FLASHES ON SUPPLIERS 


WM. J. STANGE CO.—Appointment 
of J. W. Graf as sales manager hag 
been announced by the Wm. J. Stange 
Co., Chicago, man- 
ufacturers of sea- 
sonings, colors and 
food specialties. 
Mr. Graf has been 
associated with the 
concern since 1934, 
starting as a sales- 
man for the com- 
pany in the Chi- 
cago area and sur- 
rounding territory. 
He is well known 
to packers and sau- 
sage manufactur- 
ers throughout the 
industry and his 
new _ responsibili- 
ties will bring him into even wider con- 
tact with the field. Previous to his con- 
nection with the Stange organization, 
Mr. Graf was associated with sales and 
management activities in various indus- 
tries, including ownership and manage- 
ment of his own food manufacturing 
business. He is well qualified to counsel 
with manufacturers on all problems re- 
lating to production, seasoning and sale 
of food products. 


HAMBURG CASING CO., INC.— 
Recognition for many years of loyal 
service to the sausage industry was 
recently bestowed 
upon Sol J. Lupoff 
when he was named 
president of the 
Hamburg Casing 
Co., New York 
City. Prior to as- 
suming his present 
position, Mr. Lup- 
off had been asso- 
ciated with the 
Mongolia Import- 
ing Co., Inc., New 
York City. During 
his 12 years with 
that firm, working 
as a casing salesman, he became widely 
known as an expert in the field. He 
will continue to provide his clients in 
the sausage manufacturing industry 
with the same service in the future. 


AMERICAN CAN CO.—Announce- 
ment of changes in American Can Co. 
staff include the appointment of R. L. 
Sullivan, formerly assistant general 
manager of sales, general line, as assist- 
ant vice president with responsibilities 
in both packers can and general line 
sales, and W. C. Stolk, formerly At- 
lantic district sales manager, general 
line, as general manager of sales, gen- 
eral line. Other changes in the com- 
pany include the appointment of H. B. 
Tourtellot, as assistant general man- 
ager of sales, general line, and E. Hoff- 
man, as district sales manager, with 
headquarters in New York. 


AROMIX CORP.—Appointment of 
Phil Hantover, Inc., Kansas City, Mo., 
packinghouse supply and equipment 
concern, as southwest distributors of 
Aromix products has been announced. 





J. W. GRAF 


S. J. LUPOFF 
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Soldier or Sailor Eats 
More Meat Than Civilian 


Armed forces of the United States— 
admittedly better fed than any in the 
world—eat considerably more than 
twice as much meat as any other group 
of consumers. Estimates made by the 
American Meat Institute and based 
upon the most recent figures available 
from the office of the Surgeon General 
of the army show that the new recruit 
on entering the army finds himself 
eating meat at the rate of approximate- 
ly .88 lbs. per day, or well over 300 Ibs. 
per year. 

A well-nourished body and an alert 
mind are of first importance for the sol- 
dier, whether he is drilling or working 
over blueprints and maps. The civilian 
per capita consumption last year was 
approximately 141 lbs. Commenting, 
the Institute stated: 

“The Army, as the result of years of 
planning and study, recognizes that in 
addition to providing calories adequate 
for his many activities, the soldier’s 
diet must contain vitamins, minerals and 
proteins necessary for physical well- 
being and maintenance of robust health. 
In the planning of such a diet for 
soldiers, meat is considered to be of 
prime importance not only because of 
its appetite appeal, but also because 
of its high degree of digestibility, its 
completely adequate proteins, its nat- 
ural B group vitamins and its min- 
erals—iron, copper and phosphorus. The 
Napoleonic adage that an army travels 
on its stomach is just as true today.” 

Latest available figures of the Navy, 
covering the last fiscal year, show that 
there was inspected, by Navy represen- 
tatives, for delivery to it 78,837,442 
Ibs. of meat for an officer and enlisted 
personnel of 202,000 men, also much 
in excess of 300 lbs. per year. A rela- 
tively small quantity of the meat de- 
livered was for re-sale to the families 
of Navy personnel living on shore sta- 
tions. 


CUTTING MEAT CARGO SPACE 


With Great Britain’s heavy shipping 
losses putting a premium on cargo 
space, the “Timbs plan” of saving space 
in meat transit, proposed by a New Zea- 
land meat authority, has aroused con- 
siderable attention in British meat 
trade circles. In addition to saving 
space, it is claimed that the plan would 
improve the condition and appearance 
of mutton and lamb brought to England, 
as compared with that subjected to the 
present “telescoping” process. 

In summary, the plan is as follows: 
MUTTON AND LAMB.—Trim to re- 
move breasts, scrags, all surplus fat 
and after freezing cut off all four 
knuckles. Bag and ship as usual. BEEF. 
—Divide carcasses into eighths instead 
of quarters, remove all bone and excess 
fat, tie into squared parcels of approx- 
imately 140 Ibs., freeze, bag in hessian 
Wrappers and brand into butts, loins, 
crop and briskets. 


PIGS.—If 80 lbs. or under, divide, 


remove head and fore-shank flush with 
brisket bone, joint hind shank at cramp 
bone and turn in flush. If over 80 lbs., 
divide and remeve all bone, except hind 
hock, from cramp bone, double in each 
side (skin out) and brand as fat, lean 
or prime. 

VEAL.—Calves, 140 Ibs. and up: Di- 
vide to quarters and remove all bone 
and surplus inside loin fat. Calves under 
this weight also to be boned. All bone- 
less veal to be tied into 140-lb. squared 
parcels, bagged and branded as light 
or heavy. 

It is said that adoption of this plan 
would save 10 per cent of shipping space 
on lambs and 20 per cent on mutton, 
and that the saving on beef and veal 
would be as much as 50 per cent, 
porkers, 25 per cent and baconers, 40 
per cent. No waste would be involved, 
as all trimmings could be processed in 
New Zealand and these for export 
shipped as ordinary cargo. 


SOUTHERN LIVESTOCK KILL 


Livestock slaughtered in packing 
plants and abattoirs during December, 
1940, in the states of Alabama, Florida 
and Georgia, with comparisons: 


Dec., Dec., 12 mos., 12 mos., 

1940 1939 1940 1939 
eer 42,156 35,250 430,396 423,420 
OD» csvtec 17,200 14,352 181,164 163,283 
Oe ee 223,015 193,853 1,396,943 7,146 
EE. oc wiedean 191 284 1,289,251 6,727 


STEER WEIGHTS & PRICES 


Beef steers sold at Chicago for slaugh- 
ter during 1940, 1939 and 1938, with 
average weights and prices: 

Av. Av. 
No. Pct. wt. price 
Choice and prime...1940 246,983 26.7 1,156 $11.86 

Oe 1939 254,845 28.4 1,168 10.48 

eo se 1988 274,754 81.8 1,114 10.71 
ae Se Oe 1940 421,460 45.6 1,089 10.48 

“ 1939 419,154 46.6 1,071 9.81 

“ 1938 407,997 46.4 1,024 9.14 
lll ic 1940 221,677 24.0 988 8.84 

“ 1939 192,421 21.4 966 8.77 

“ 1988 166,792 19.0 939 7.88 
Common ........... 1940 383,627 8.7 866 7.51 

“ 1989 32,746 3.6 882 7.51 

“ 1988 29,197 3.8 813 6.77 
Beef grades........ 1940 923,747 100.0 1,075 10.48 

a ac 1939 899,166 100.0 1,068 9.75 
“ “ 1938 878,740 100.0 1,029 9.89 


DECEMBER MARGARINE TAX 


Taxes paid on oleomargarine during 
December, 1940 and 1939, according to 
the report of the U. S. Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue, were as follows: 


1940 1939 





Excise taxes ........000. $ 74,231.93 $60,686.07 
of ee ee 33,828.16 17,514.64 
WE eeseverecnsen - «+ $108,060.09 $78,200.71 


Quantity of product on which tax was 
paid during December, 1940, totaled 
88,398 Ibs. of colored margarine and 
28,095,152 lbs. of uncolored; during De- 
cember, 1939, tax was paid on 29,858 
Ibs. of colored and on 22,959,816 Ibs. of 
uncolored margarine. 











ROTO-CUT SPEEDS PRODUCTION 








Make Frankfurters at the rate of 
6500 Ibs. per hour on the large 
ROTO-CUT or 2500 Ibs. per hour 
on the small ROTO-CUT. 

The ROTO-CUT’s rapid acceptance 
by the industry has definitely proved 
the need for such a machine in modern 
meat packing plants. ROTO-CUT fits 
every processing method ... cuts fine 
emulsions or coarse products... 
makes all sausage in from 15 seconds 
to 5 minutes per batch. The ROTO- 
CUT is now available in three sizes 
to accommodate production from 
1000 Ibs. to 75,000 Ibs. per day. Write 
for full particulars. 


IMMEDIATE ORDERS REQUIRED FOR DELIVERY IN TIME 
FOR SUMMER SEASON. ORDERS TODAY HAVE FILLED 
OUR PRODUCTION CAPACITY FOR THE NEXT 90 DAYS. 





THE GLOBE COMPANY 


Packing House and 





Factory Equipment 





i 4000 S. PRINCETON AVE., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Mexico is Chief Source 
of 1940 Cattle Imports 


During 1940 Mexico continued to be 
the chief source of imports of live cat- 
tle into the United States. Although 
most of these cattle did not go to slaugh- 
ter at once, but were sent to feedlots, 
they contributed to the supply of beef 
in this country. Cattle imported during 
1940 in the 200 to 700-lb. class from 
Mexico totaled 336,207 head, out of a 
total of 346,283 head of that class re- 
ceived in this country. In all classes 
Mexican inshipments totaled 410,843 
head, compared with 478,565 head dur- 
ing the previous year—a decline of 
about 19 per cent. 


Most of the cattle imported from 
Canada during 1940 were in the class 
weighing 700 lbs. and over, and were 
ready for marketing. Total movement 
of cattle from Canada during 1940 
amounted to 209,761 head compared 
with 265,814 head during 1939. 


Imports from both Canada and Mex- 
ico during December showed increases 
over December a year ago, but were 
under the totals for November in most 
classes. Live cattle imports for Decem- 
ber, 1940 and the full year, compared 
with 1939: 

Dec. Dec. 12 mos. 12 mos. 
1940 1939 1940 1939 
700 Ibs. and over: 





GD: waceeedce 5,764 2,500 125,004 172,753 
Mexico ......... 142 454 44,715 55,232 
ree 5,906 2,963 169,719 227,985 
200-700 Ibs. : 
Canada ......... 215 104 10,076 11,229 
Mexico ......... 31,386 23,554 336,207 390,074 
eed 31,551 23,658 346,283 401,303 
Under 200 Ibs.: 
ee 830 990 74,681 81,832 
- Mexico ......... 234 237 29,921 33,259 
NE 54erc 1,064 1,227 104,602 115,091 
Canada total ... 6,809 3,603 209,761 265,814 
Mexico total ...31,712 24,245 410,843 478,565 





Grand total ..38,521 57,532 620,604 744,379 
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Canadian Farmers Doubt 
Merits of Rail Grading 


MONTREAL.—Farmers attending 
the annual convention of the Canadian 
Federation of Agriculture in Toronto on 
January 23 protested against the Cana- 
dian government’s method of introduc- 
ing compulsory rail grading of hogs. 
They urged the government to consult 
producers before making further 
changes in agricultural policies. 

The protest was in the form of a reso- 
lution, passed by delegates representing 
farm organizations in all parts of the 
Dominion, following a long debate on 
the merits of live grading and rail grad- 
ing. The resolution said neither system 
had the support of a “preponderant ma- 
jority” of hog producers. 

W. A. Amos of Palmerston, Ont., 
touched off the debate when he charged 
that rail grading constituted almost a 


“restraint of trade” and discriminated 
against small butchers who were unable 
to provide the equipment needed for 
rail grading. He said the system placed 
price control completely in the hands 
of the packers. 


ST. JOSEPH 1940 VOLUME 


More cattle and hogs and fewer calves 
and sheep were marketed at St. Joseph 
during 1940 than during 1939, accord- 
ing to the forty-eighth annual report of 
the St. Joseph Stock Yards Co. Cattle 
marketings totaled 339,110 head; calves, 
58,128 head; hogs, 1,131,501 head, and 
sheep and lambs 977,916 head. Of this 
number, packers located at the St. Jo- 
seph yards used 231,533 cattle, 43,204 
calves, 1,069,307 hogs and 758,218 sheep. 
Average weight of hogs for 1940 at 228 
lbs. was lighter than in 1939 or 1938. 
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Order Buyer of Live Stock 
L. H. MeMURRAY 


Indianapolis, Indiana 























FRANK R. JACKLE 
Broker 


Offerings Wanted of: 
Tankage, Blood, Bones, Cracklings, Hoofs 


405 Lexington Ave. New York City 
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CORN BELT DIRECT TRADING LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS 


eee Ser Livestock prices at five leading western markets, Thursday, January 30, 1941, 


Des Moines, Ia., Jan. 30, 1941.—At 8 reported by-U. S. Department of Agriculture, Agricultural Marketing Service: 
16 concentration points and 10 packing  wogs (soft & oily not quoted), CHICAGO NAT.STK. YDS. OMAHA KANS.CITY ST. PAUL 
plants in Iowa and Minnesota hog BARROWS AND GILTS: 
prices weakened slightly this week Good-choice: 
despite very light receipts. Under the 120-140 Ibs. ............ $ 
influence of a sluggish fresh pork trade 
demand was slow and the hog market 
was largely 10@20c lower. 
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220-240 Ibs. 
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Hogs, good to choice: 300-880 Ibs. 

330-360 Ibs. 
Medium: 

160-220 Ibs. . 


SOWS: 
Good and choice: 
270-300 Ibs. 
Sows: 300-330 Ibs. 
330 Ibs. down 330-360 Ibs. 
330-400 Ib. @7. . 
400-500 Ib, 25 @6. Goer 
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Receipts of hogs at Corn Belt mar- 
kets for week ended January 30, 1941: 
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—_ ; PIGS (Slaughter): 

riday, Jan, x 

Saturday, Jan. 3 “s Med. & good, 90-120 Ibs... 5.75@ 6.75  5.25@ 6.40 

Monday, Jan. 27.. oil q i" 

Tuesday, Jan. 28 Slaughter Cattle, Vealers and Calves: 

Wednesday, Jan. 29...........-. STEERS, choice: 

Thursday, Jan. 30 21 750- 900 Ibs. .......... 13.00@14.50 12.25@13.75 12.00@13.50 11.75@13.75 11.75@13.00 
900-1100 Ibs. ...----..- 13.25@15.00 12.50@14.25 12.25@14.25 : : 12,00@18.75 
1100-1300 Ibs. 13.25@15.25 12.75@14.25 12.25@14.25 5 : 12.00@14.00 
1300-1500 Ibs. .......... 13.25@15.25 12.75@14.25 12.00@14.25 12.00@14.00 12.00@14.00 


STEERS, good: 


NEW YORK LIVESTOCK . 750- 900 Ibs. .......... 10.50@13.50 10.25@12.25 10.25@12.25 10.25@11.75 


900-1100 Ibs. ... : 10.75 18.50 10.50@12.50 10.50@12.25 10.25@11.75 
, : 1100-1300 Ibs. .. *2 11:00@13.50 10.75@12.75 10.50@12.25 10.25@12.00 
Livestock prices at New York, 1300-1500 Ibs. .......... 11.00@13.50 10.75@12.75 10.50@12.00 10.25@12.00 


Wednesday, January 29, 1941, as re- STEERS, medium: 


ported by the U. S. Agricultural Mar- 750-1100 Ibs. 9.00@10.75 8.50@10.50 8.75@10.50 8.75@10.25 
keting Service: 1100-1300 Ibs. 9.00@11.00 8.75@10.75 8.75@10.50  8.75@10.25 


STEERS, common: 
750-1100 Ibs. 7.75@ 9.00 7.50@ 8.75 7.50@ 8.75 7.50@ 8.75 7.25@ 8.25 
STEERS, HEIFERS AND MIXED: 


CATTLE: 


Steers, common to medium $10.25@11.25 
Cows, medium 7 7.25 


to 
an 


Cows, cutter and common 15@ 6.2 Choice, 500-750 Ibs...... 11.50@13.25 11.50@12.50 11.00@12. 
BF 


Bulls, medium 75 25 Good, 500-700 Ibs. ...... 9.75@11.50 9.75@11.50 9.75@1 
Bulls, cutter and common 6.00@ 6.50 HEIFERS: 


CALVES: Choice, 750-900 Ibs. .... 11.75@13.00 11.50@12.50 
Vealers, good and choice $14.00@15.50 Good, 750-900 Ibs. 10.00 a 9.75@11.50 
Vealers, common and medium 9.00@11.00 Medium, 500-900 Ibs. 8.50@10.00 7.75@ 9.75 
bs aoa =_ bys | 4 Common, 500-900 Ibs. ... 7.00@ 8.50 6.75@ 7.75 

a ee COWS, all weights: 


HOGS: Good 
Hogs, good and choice, 192-Ib 


E Cutter and common 
LAMBS: Canner 


11.00@12.50 11.00@12.50 
9.50@11.25 9.50@11.00 
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Receipts of salable livestock at Jer- _—_ < aM 
sey City public market for the week Sausage, medium 


ended with January 25: Sausage, cutter and com. 6.00@ 6.75 
Cattle Calves Hogs* Sheep VEALERS, all weights: 
Salable receipts 1,936 204 378 Good and choice 11.50@14.00 12.25@13.50 


Total, with directs...6,883 9,815 20,121 37,247 Common and medium... 8.00@11.50 wat tryed 
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Previous week: 
Salable receipts....2,488 2,870 310 751 CALVES, 400 Ibs. down: 
Total with directs..7/252 12°913 22,737 50,247 Good and choice........ 8.50@10.00 


*Including hogs at 41st street. — and medium... H+ | by 


= 
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Slaughter Lambs and Sheep:* 
SPRING LAMBS: 
*Good and choice ee 10.00@ 10.75 


* 9.50 : 8.75@10. 
RECEIPTS AT CHIEF CENTERS ee oe BOoa Os | FeOe Boo 


Receipts for week ended January 25: YEARLING WETHERS (shorn): 
Good and choice 
At 20 markets: Cattle Sheep Medium 


Week ended Jan. 25...184,000 236,000 EWES (shorn): 
Previous week......... 215,000 248,000 Good and choice 
267,000 Common and medium... 4.00@ 5.50 
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4.75@ 5.90 
3.00@ 4.75 
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Quotations based on animals of current seasonal market weights and wool growth. Shorn animals with 
less than 60 days’ wool growth quoted as shorn. *Quotations on slaughter lambs of good and choice and 
At 11 markets: of medium and good grades, as combined, represent lots averaging within the top half of the good and 
Week ended Jan. 25 the top half of the medium grades, respectively. 

Previous week 





PACIFIC COAST LIVESTOCK CHICAGO PACKER PURCHASES 
At 7 markets: Cattle 


Week ended Jan. 25....182,000 Receipts for 5 days ended Jan. 24: Purchases of livestock in Chicago by 
Previous week Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep the principal packers for the first three 
1940 Los Angeles 2,839 207 days this week were 17,227 cattle, 2,043 


ae ae fae 3 3800 ~—«1,900-~—« Calves, 39,212 hogs and 16,260 sheep. 
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PACKERS' PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock by packers at ony 
centers for the week ending Saturday, January 
1941, as reported to The National Provisioner: 


CHICAGO 

Armour and Company, 4, sae Go. 6,004 pres & Com- 
pany, 6,328 hogs; ilson & hogs; West- 
ern roane Co., Inc., 1,626 hogs; Agar Packing 
Co., 7,093 hogs; nieuws, 6,251 hogs; Others, 
82,218 ‘hogs. 

Total: 32,480 cattle; 3,740 calves; 64,529 hogs; 
80,891 sheep. 

KANSAS CITY 


Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Armour and Company peo 535 4,158 5,867 














pe Pkg. Co..... 2,082 394 1,905 3,968 
Swift & Company.. > 21326 425 2,994 4,727 
Wilson & Co........ 1,815 283 «42,352 3,535 
Indep. Pkg. Co..... ovens owen 375 eevee 
Kornblum Pkg. Co.. 1,050 eae eece eoee 
GEES ccccccesecece 8,324 127 2,755 6,870 
Betas ccccccccccss 14,302 1,764 14,539 24,967 
OMAHA 
Cattle and 

Calves Hogs Sheep 

Armour and Company....... 4,670 6,952 3,305 
COR Fee. Gd..cccocecses 3,735 3,981 7,230 
Swift 7 “pews. Sevewesie 4,239 3,637 3,902 
Wilson & Co......ceeceeees 1 2,952 1,704 
GERETD coccccccceccccceccces 7,854 cece 


Cattle and calves: Eagle Pkg. Co., 19; Greater 
Omaha Pkg. Co., 109; Geo. Hoffmann, 52; Lewis 
Pkg. Co., 435; Nebr. Beef Co., 432; Omaha Pkg. 
Co., 185; John Roth, 144; South Omaha Pkg. Co., 
435; Lincoln Pkg. Co., 142. 

Total: 15,223 cattle and calves; 25,376 hogs; 
16,141 sheep. 


EAST 8ST. LOUIS 


Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 


Armour and company 2,579 1,623 7,724 3,487 
Swift & Company... 2,877 2,052 11,027 1,578 











Hunter Pkg. Company 1, — 42 4,209 424 
Heil Packing Co.. once 6D coc 
Krey Pkg. Companj e cooe «©6085 coe 
Laclede Pkg. Company eos «©2865 eee 
Sieloff Pkg. Company ee oeee 1,13 eee 
Shippers ........... 3,775 1,658 26,053 146 
GED évccevceveges 2,676 69 3,434 149 
ree 12,999 5,444 59,710 65,784 
8T. JOSEPH 


Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 


Swift & Company... 2,076 815 8,939 19,250 
Armour and Company 2,319 349 87,843 ba 














Others ....cceceeeee 1,545 4 1,814 
BD ci ccesceesss 5,940 668 18,596 26,754 
SIOUX CITY 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Cudahy Pkg. Co.... 2,192 68 8,387 3,979 
Armour and Company 2,362 42 8,476 3,970 
Swift & Company... 2,079 35 4,655 2,812 
Shippers ........... 3,510 2 5,926 24 
GED ccccccccccese 347 8 67 
BRE cccccccceses 10,490 490 ~~ 155 27,511 10,789 
WICHITA 


Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 


Cudahy Pkg. Co..... 1,855 696 4,673 3,649 
Wichita D. B. Co 18 cece 








Dunn Ostertag .. ap [1085 ptt "i102 
Fred W. Dold...... 150 eoee 444 1 
Sunflower Pkg. Co... 59 wae 199 
Keefe Pkg. Co...... 15 oeoee onse dee 
GED secvcceoseses 2,758 sees 116 144 
BOD ccoccvccocss 4,960 696 6,674 3,794 
Not including 686 hogs bought direct. 
DENVER 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Armour and Company 772 73 2,245 3,138 
Swift & Company... 628 159 3,126 2,552 
Cudahy Pkg. Co..... 506 136 461,771 1,982 
GEREN cccccccccccce 1,104 182 1,397 4,299 
EE tcc ccccavess 8,010 550 8,539 11,966 


OKLAHOMA CITY 


Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Armour and Guame 2,093 784 4,475 841 
Wilson & Co. . 2,099 866 4,428 1,097 
Others 218 21 984 3 


Total ..cccccccces 4,410 1,671 9,887 1,941 


Not including 14 cattle and 3,154 hogs bought 
direct. 





FORT WORTH 


Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Armour and Company 2,203 801 6.519 2,098 
Swift & Company... 2,306 1,304 3.881 2,484 


Bine Bonnet Pkg. Co. 193 24 1,231 
City Pkg. Co........ 52 4 600 
Rosenthal Pkg. Co.. 25 12 74 

WES Weccssvicecs 4,779 2,145 12,305 4,582 
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8ST. PAUL 

Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 

Armour — 1 waned 2,380 1,787 14,956 6,152 
Rifkin Pkg. Co..... 692 tite pais 
Swift & Company... 4,262 3,255 23,128 8,049 
United Pkg. Co..... 1,859 247 eee ocee 
Cudahy Pkg. Co..... 9381 1,977 oéte okie 
ROPE nccccccce coos & 923 cece cove 
































MED cacenseeeses 11,387 8,217 38,084 14,201 
INDIANAPOLIS 

Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 

Kingan & Co....... 1,655 479 14,794 1,134 
Armour and Company 874 260 2,199 cece 
Hilgemeier Bros, ... 9 eeee 990 ecee 
Stumpf Bros. ...... ese cose 152 cece 
Stark & Wetzel.... 103 29 600 cece 
Wabnitz and Deters. 64 53 471 16 
Maass Hartman Co.. 48 10 oeee eens 
ae 2,045 1,719 15,636 5,355 
EN ecsdcccccndsee 1,008 120 516 56 
WEEE kbs0ssespeas 5,806 2,670 35,358 6,561 

CINCINNATI 

Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 

S. W. Gall’s Sons... .... 19 ‘eae 271 
BE. Kahn’s Sons Co.. 609 196 3,140 327 
Lohrey Packing Co.. 2 vane 284 wees 
H. H. Meyer Pkg. Co. 17 ---. 98,008 one 
J. Schlachter ...... 133 112 eoee 23 
J. & F. Schroth P. Co. 16 esse |6=69SLGEB Seen 
J. F. Stegner Co.... 250 197 ones cove 
SRIPPETS 2 cccccccee 101 ecse SD ose 
GERS  cccccccceccce 1,583 671 589 241 
Det ccccccvecces 2,711 1,195 16,870 862 


Not including 1,093 cattle, 28 calves, 6,962 hogs 
and 851 sheep bought direct. 























RECAPITULATIONt 
CATTLE 
Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
Jan week 1940° 
CAGES nc cccccvccee «+++. 32,480 39,448 33,380 
Kansas City ........0000. 14,302 16,529 11,959 
DE” whégvcoseesacces 15,223 15,938 15,783 
East St. Louis.......... 12,999 14,261 10,966 
eae 5,940 5, 5,573 
BE GEE navccccccccces 10,490 9,820 8,754 
Oklahoma City ......... 4,410 5,487 4,048 
MED avcagecetsoeases 4,960 4,420 1,598 
Dt ; técecenenden canes 3,010 3,216 3,641 
i ME Sovvetcceceesses 11,387 14,702 12,355 
EY J cvcrcscreneon 3,121 2,887 3,405 
Indianapolis ............ 5,806 7,061 5,593 
ear 2,711 8,819 2,882 
Pe MED accccecesccese 4,779 4,796 4,808 
WUE. See cctccsceseneve 131,618 148,276 276 124,745 
HOGS 
NS. 5 nccccosencesees 64,529 75,012 89,601 
MONG GIF cccesscccece 14,539 10,061 16,154 
SEE - “cdeccted corscvees 25,376 24,153 41,886 
ee. OE. BAG cecccccses 59,710 57,663 56,357 
BSE seccconsvesses 18,596 12,388 23 
RE 00 65 2665 0esbe0 27,511 29,66 45,474 
Oklahoma City .......... 887 8,547 7,234 
i... Fees 6,674 4,250 6,168 
DONTE ccccccccaccsecece 8,539 10,108 10,249 
We WL, o0tevencececdewe 38,084 68,60 u 
Milwaukee .........+++-- 7,690 7,788 13,363 
Indianapolis ............. 35,358 87,475 47,762 
eer 16,870 17,364 17,201 
Pes WEEE soceccccccccce 12,305 17,255 6,424 
DOE scccccvcceccevess 345,668 380,332 446,265 
SHEEP 
GED co cccccoccsevcess 30,891 29,946 46,364 
| a GP cocececcscge 24,967 23,323 21,856 
Gibencceeceevendes 16,141 16,137 19,695 
Bast St. TOUS. cocccesace 784 5,937 8,350 
St. Joseph ......... ---- 26,754 24,050 19,542 
Bese CY. ccccccccciccce 10,789 13,1388 13,155 
Oklahoma” Cl cciee doves. Ian 1,969 1,926 
MEE cecccvvcceswoens 3,794 2,320 5,623 
ia (orecsarenesevees 11,966 12,093 18,319 
Oe, BOE ccvccccvcsboeses 14,201 23,581 17,441 
Milwaukee .......0....0% 2,662 2,136 . 
Indianapolis ............. 6,561 9,071 11,039 
Cincinnati .....ccccscccce 862 1,220 643 
eee errr 4,582 5,313 7,351 
WOO ocvccccctcccececs 161,895 170,234 193,601 


*Cattle and calves. tNot including directs. 


CALIF. INSPECTED SLAUGHTER 
State-inspected kill for December: 





No. 
Cattle 53,419 
Calves .. 26.094 
Hogs ... 95.035 
Sheep ... 93,049 
Ibs. 
IED co ncccncctsceotccesaceoosseses . 8,758,121 
Pork ne BOUE ccoccccccvcscccccecsveess 5,324,634 
Lard and substances..............+e+e8- 1,715,592 
DUNE Khewevccecssencasete hegeeseaet 10,798,347 


CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


Statistics of livestock at the Chicago Union Stock 
Yards for current and comparative periods. 





tRECEIPTS 

Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Mom., Jam, WBDioceccescs 11,846 817 18,656 8,086 
, i ee 7,337 1,311 23,590 8,107 
WOR... FOR. BR. ccccece 9,959 746 =20,329 395 
Thurs., Jan coscece Gee 665 2 8,412 
Pet., TOR. Baoccccecce ie 202 10,119 4,715 
Sat., Jan. 25......... 100 .... 4,800 2,000 
*Total this week..... 33,620 3,741 91,057 39,715 
ae 41,219 3,661 116,888 38,739 
WOOP GOB. ccccccccccse 34,345 5,471 134,314 54,814 
Two years ago....... 34,446 5,651 96,810 61,933 

SHIPMENTS 

Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Mon., Jan. 20........ 2,617 27 1,643 38,018 
Tues., Jan. 21........ 1,930 81 291 03: 

OG., TOM. BB... ccccce 2,901 52 641 

Thurs., Jan. 23....... 1,157 46 1,692 2,103 
Wet., FOR. Bh. .ccccece 242 97 1,976 1,558 
BBR, POR. Weecvcceces aose 86 6eee 100 200 
Total this week...... 8,847 “B52 6,343 9,530 
Previous week........ 10,045 367 12,037 7,420 
BE Ge occa scceneee 9,519 205 21,582 6,983 
Two years ago........ 9,226 412 20;678 18,589 


*Including 228 cattle, 211 calves, 28,031 hogs 
and 10,088 sheep direct to packers. 


tAll receipts include directs. 


*JANUARY AND YEAR RECEIPTS 


Receipts thus far this month and year to date 
with comparisons: 


1941 1940 Gain Loss 
Cattle ..... 126,450 eee 12,942 
Calves ..... 13,576 2) eee 2,335 
ee 392,800 te -- ee 118,422 
Sheep ..... 147,360 2) eee 26,511 


+All receipts include directs. 


WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVESTOCK 
Cattle Hogs Sheep Lambs 
Week ended Jan. 25...$11.90 $8.10 $5.55 $10.40 
35 «10.55 


Previous week......... 12.10 8.10 5. 

MP sGawexceks reccces Oe 6G |6Sae 9.25 
eee 10.45 7.55 4.35 9.00 
rere 8.10 8.15 3.85 7.85 
SE bredeekmdws ceirene 10.75 10.00 5.50 10.45 
TIES  cccccececcccces -- 8.95 10.05 4.35 10.35 

Av. 1936-40........... $9.55 $8.20 $4.50 $9.40 

SUPPLIES FOR CHICAGO PACKERS 

Cattle Hogs Sheep 
Week ended Jan. 25...24,773 85,714 30,185 
Previous week........ 31,147 105,012 30,547 
iD apedensogeenedene 25,044 112/219 46,861 
ee 25,068 76,600 44,473 
BED concecesecsoosces 29,732 98,381 52,836 
: an setkqevewens 30,372 99,827 51,551 

HOG RECEIPTS, WEIGHTS AND PRICES 

AV 

Wt., —Prices— 


*Week ended Jan. 25. 91,100 249 7. = $8.10 
Previous week -1l . 








1940 ..... 134,314 249 5. 70 
1939 . 247 8. 55 
1938 118,595 242 9.10 8.15 
19387 ..... 115,293 236 10.4 
cocccccccecccccs 89,571 6 40 10.05 
Av. 1936-1940 ..... 110,000 242 $8.75 $8.20 


*Receipts and average weight for week ending 
Jan. 25, 1941, estimated 


CHICAGO HOG SLAUGHTERS 


Hog slaughters at Chicago under federal inspec- 
tion for week ending January 24: 


Week ending Jan. 24.......cceeeceeeeeeeee 112,008 
Previous Week. ......cccccccccccccccssceces 111, 

VORP OGO ccccccccecs cone cosncessceveses 134,489 
TWO FERED AHS... cccccccccccccccccces GS 


CHICAGO HOG PURCHASES 


Supplies of hogs purchased by Chicago packers 
and shippers, week ended Thursday, January 30: 


Week ended Prev. 


Jan. 30 week 
Packers’ purchases ...........- 52.985 61,944 
Shippers’ purchases ........... 10,912 5,306 





NOE dewaniascacecoedeusacsas 63,897 67,250 





SOUTHEASTERN LIVESTOCK 
Combined receipts of livestock, as re- 
ported by the Agricultural Marketing 
Service, at seven southern packing 
plants, for week ended January 25: 
Cattle Calves Hogs 


Week ended Jan. 25........ 2.790 974 32,243 
Previous week ...........- 8,277 526 34,190 
Same period 1940........... 1,948 690 18, 
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SLAUGHTER REPORTS 


Special reports to THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER show the number of livestock slaughtered 
at 16 centers for the week ended January 25: 


CATTLE 


Chicagot 

Kansas City 
Omaha* . 
East St. Louis 
St. Joseph 

Sioux City 
Wichita* 

Fort Worth 
Philadelphia 
Indianapolis 

New York & Jersey City. 
Oklahoma City®* . 
Cincinnati 

Denver 

St. Paul 
Milwaukee 


140,175 124,271 


*Cattle and calves. {Not including directs. 


Chicago 
— City 
Om 


111, ae 134, 489 
34, 


Fort Worth 

Philadelphia 

Indianapolis 16,026 
New York & Jersey City. 41, 850 
Oklahoma City 13,041 
Cincinnati 


497,156 
East St. 


625,295 
4Includes National Stock Yards, Louis, 


Ill., and St. Louis, Mo. 


Chicagot 
Kansas City 
maha 


39,576 
21,856 
22,383 

8,316 


22,433 
23,323 


Sioux City 

Wichita 

Fort Worth 

Philadelphia 

Indianapolis 

New York & Jersey City. 
Oklahoma City 

Cincinnati 


201,686 
Not including directs. 


LIVESTOCK AT 65 MARKETS 


December receipts, local kill, ship- 
ments, as reported by U. S. Agricultural 
Marketing Service: 

CATTLE 


Receipts 
1,141,821 
is 7 


Ship- 

ments 
440,699 
391,321 
2,335 


a 
slaughter 
694,188 
581,592 
854 


7,816,266 
12 mos. : 1939: 13 "896, 1212 7, 673, 174 


CALVES 
pom! 


12 mos., 1989.. 6,560,148 3,814,002 


Dec., 1940.... 
Dee., 1939 
Dec. 


yr. 
he 1940... 
-» 1939. ‘27/974, 450 20,638,438 


SHEEP AND LAMBS 
657.210 


11,237,205 


11,906,397 11,896,593 


Watch the Classified Advertisements 
page for bargains in equipment. 


MEAT SUPPLIES AT EASTERN MARKETS 


(Reported by the U. S. Department of Agriculture, Agricultural Marketing Service) 


WESTERN DRESSED MEATS 


STEERS, carcass Week ending January 25, 1941 
Week previous 

Same week year ago 

COWS, carcass Week ending January 
Week previous 

Same week year ago 
BULLS, carcass Week ending January 2 
Week previous 

Same week year ago 
VEAL, carcass Week ending January 
Week previous . 


Same week year ago..... eauee 


LAMB, carcass Week ending January 
Week previous 


Same week year ago 


25, 1941 


MUTTON, carcass Week ending January 
Week previous 

Same week year ago 
PORK CUTS, Ibs. Week ending January 2! 
Week previous 

Same week year ago 
BEEF CUTS, Ibs. Week ending January 25, 
Week previous 


Same week year ago 


NEW YORK 
9,153 
8,942 

10,430 
1,344 
1,151 

786 
464 
218 
292 

11,119 

10,324 
9,613 

41,027 

47,614 

47,087 
1,737 
1,035 
2,469 

2,644,266 

2,775,600 

3,183,130 

404,982 
371,631 
195,821 


PHILA. 
2,813 
2,697 
3,033 
1,193 
1,353 

944 


BOSTON 
2,942 
2,886 
2,717 
2,863 
2,922 
2,654 

743 358 

740 185 

528 11 

976 

998 

876 


14,918 
16,465 
15,305 
208 

219 

614 
448,622 
422,525 
733,119 


625 

429 
19,434 
19,729 
18,540 
488 

783 

398 
515,216 
422,060 
574,810 


LOCAL SLAUGHTERS 


CATTLE, head Week ending January 25, 1941 
Week previous 

Same week year ago 

CALVES, head Week ending January 
Week previous 

Same week year ago 
HOGS, head Week ending January 25 
Week previous 

Same week year ago 
SHEEP, head Week ending January 2 
Week previous 


Same week year ago 


Country dressed product at New York totaled 4,302 veal, 19 hogs and 311 lambs. 


9,562 

9,883 

9,105 
13,985 
14,869 
12,888 
39,900 
44,920 
52,853 
58,677 
71,140 
61,910 
Previous week 4,254 


veal, 33 hogs and 171 lambs in addition to that shown above. 





WEEKLY INSPECTED KILL 


Hog slaughter for the week ended 
January 24, 1941, totaled 739,574 head, 
an increase over the total for the pre- 
vious week of 30,654 head. Volume for 
the same week in 1940 was 892,083 
head. This week’s total hog slaughter 
was 152,509 head under total for the 
same week last year. 

Number of animals processed in 27 
centers for the week ended with Janu- 
ary 24, with comparisons: 

Cattle 


9,560 
3,291 


Calves 


17,195 
1,170 


Hogs 
41,350 
32,513 
46,969 
112,003 
64,154 
41,320 
49,621 
38,494 


30,534 
106,888 


Sheep 
New York Area’. 
Phila. & Balt.... 
Ohio-Indiana 
Group? 
Chicago® 
St. Louis Area‘.. 
Kansas City 14,183 
—— Group*. 15, 189 
Om 14,89 ’ 
Sioux “olty 14,131 
St. Paul-Wisc. 
» 23,374 
44,817 


284,873 


rou 
Interior Iowa & 
So. Minn.’..... 13,505 175,728 


147,345 739,574 


eek 156,789 . 708,920 315,655 

Total last year.134,282 75,987 892,083 311,596 

1Includes New York City, Newark, and Jersey 
City. *Includes Cincinnati and Cleveland, Ohio, and 
Indianapolis, Ind. *Includes Elburn, Ill. ‘Includes 
National Stockyards and Hast St. Louis, Ill., and 
St. Louis, Mo. "Includes So. St. Joseph, Wichita. 
Oklahoma City, and Ft. Worth. *Includes St. Paul, 
So. St. Paul and Newport, Minn., and Madison 
and Milwaukee, Wis. ‘Includes Albert Lea and 
Austin, Minn., and Cedar Rapids, Des Moines, 
Ft. ge, Mason City, Marshalltown, Ottumwa, 
Storm Lake, and Wateri , Lowa. 

Packing plants included in the above gee] 
pie queen’ during the calendar years 1939 
1940, approximately 74 per cent of the cattle, ate 
and hogs, and 82 per cent of the sheep and lambs 
that were slaughtered under federal inspection 
during those two years. 


= prev. 
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CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES 


STEERS 


Same 
week 


$8.00 
7 


3 


Toronto 
Montreal 
Winnipeg 


Sey 
22 oe 
Sra 


a) - 
SSRSSRSSR 
KS 


Prince Albert 
Moose Jaw 
Saskatoon 
gina 
Vancouver 


ge ~-3.90 -2.00 90 
NPASSEN 
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Montreal ......... poe see 
Winnipeg 


POS prowEe Ne 
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PSSORSOHNE 
833s 3 


Vancouver 

*Official Canadian hog grades are now on carcass 
basis, quotations from Bl Grade. Grade A, $1.00 
premium. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 





Position Wanted 


Men Wanted 


Equipment for Sale 





SAUSAGE FOREMAN, 18 yrs. experience on all 
kinds of Sausage and Loaves. Will guarantee my 
work. Box W-144, THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER, 407 8S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





Packinghouse Cost Accountant 
Thoroughly experienced in all phases of packing- 
house accounting; capable of introducing modern 
methods of cost control. Experienced in the in- 
stallation of complete departmental cost systems. 
Box W-151, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 
So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


ACCOUNTANT PACKINGHOUSE (Specialist De- 
partmental and Costs). Detailed Departmental 
total and per cwt. result. Cut out value, offal and 
by-product credit, gross profit, handling costs and 
net. All cutting yields and handling shrink recon- 
ciled to live and kill floor dressed weights. Spe- 
cific sausage items and major labor operations time 
studied, no plant red tape or change in bookkeep- 
ing, detailed essential accurate information by 
Public Accountant and Auditor specializing meat 
plants, know your shrink costs and result. Mini- 
mum 6 to 8 weeks assignments, reference, reason- 
able. Box W-152, THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER, 407 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 


SUPERINTEN DENT—ASSISTANT OR FOREMAN 
—16 years office and plant experience large and 
small houses. Box W-153, THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER, 407 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, II. 


WELL QUALIFIED MAN experienced in beef, veal 
and lamb buying and selling operations. Now em- 
ployed but desire change. Would like an oppor- 
tunity to prove my ability. Box W-155, THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 So. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. 














SUPERINTENDENT—Expert sausagemaker, with 
excellent background and references, who under- 
stands the business from A-Z. Entirely respon- 
sible and dependable. My lifelong and practical 
experience here and abroad with both large and in- 
dependent packers, will prove of value to you. 
Making any kind of high grade sausage also in the 
lower costs. Specialties, loaves and hams. Capa- 
ble of handling men, thoroughly familiar with all 
curing methods, tests and costs. Guarantee re- 
sults. Employed at present, have good reasons for 
making change. Box W-156, THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, 407 So. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
Til. 


EXPERT SAUSAGEMAKER with over 30 years of 
experience seeks position as Foreman, supervisor 
or plant Superintendent. Take full charge. Good 
recommendations. Box W-158, THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, 407 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 
EXPERT all-around sausagemaker wants position 
in small or medium sized Packinghouse. Best of 
health and sober. Age 60. Box W-159, THE NA- 








TIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 So. Dearborn St., | 


Chicago, Ill. 








WANTED—Capable and experienced man to super- 
vise and develop southern territories. Must have 
ample sales and packing house experience, fully 
capable of handling salesmen, and obtaining de- 
sired results. Must be aggressive, honest, responsi- 
ble, employed at present, but desires to make 
change. A-1 references required, salary no object 
for right man. Box W-143, THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


SUPERINTENDENT WANTED by medium sized 
packing plant located in Ohio Valley Industrial 
District. Must have a practical knowledge of the 
latest methods of killing, cutting, rendering, cur- 
ing, smoking and cost control. If you can qualify. 
direct letter of complete information. Box W-127, 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 8. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Ill. 








WANTED experienced cutting, cellar and smoked 
meat man for small southern house. State experi- 
ence, salary wanted and age in first letter. W-154, 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 So. Dear- 
born St., Chicago, Ill. 





BusinessOpportunities 


FOR SALE—Well established business doing over 
$200,000 yearly. For full particulars address Box 
W-150, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 So. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


MEAT EXPERT HAS perfected and now is intro- 
ducing the newest method tenderizing and mellow- 
ing meats while curing, producing a new and better 
flavored ham much in demand. Write J. L. Wilde, 
c/o THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 So. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 











Equipment Wanted 
Packing Equipment Wanted 


Wanted for user 2—50 and 100 Ib. Silent Cutters 
2—50 and 100 Ib. Stuffers; 2—100 and 200 Ib. 
Mixers; 3—Grinders; Filter Press. Lard Cooling 
Roll. No dealers. W-718, THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONEER, 300 Madison Ave., New York City. 


WANTED—2000 12” cast iron hangers for %” x 
2%” rail. Must be in good condition. Box W-157, 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 So. Dear- 
born St., Chicago, Ill. 


For Quick Results 


Is a piece of extra machinery or equipment taking 
up valuable space in your plant? If so, an adver- 
tisement in this space will bring you results 
quickly and economically. For information write 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 So. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Ill. 














Good Used Equipment 


1—Southwark 500-ton vert. Hyd. Rendering Press, 

1—Meakin horizontal continuous Crackling Press, 

2—Allbright-Nell 4x9’ Lard Cooling Rolls. 

1—Enterprise No. 166 Grinder, belt drive. 

1—Sander Meat Grinder, 8” plate, pulley drive. 

10—Dopp and Aluminum Kettles. 

2—Ball & Jewell No. 2 Rendering Grinders, m.d. 

5—9’x19 Revolving Percolators, or Degreasers, 

1000 Feet Drag or Scraper Conveyor. 

56—Bartlett & Snow Tankage Dryers. 

5—Ice Breakers and Crushers. 

2—Brecht 200-lb. Stuffers, without tubes. 

5—Mixers and Filter Presses. 

1—Hand operated Fat Cutter. 

10—Hammermills, Crushers, Grinders, Pulverisers, 

Power Plant Equipment. 

Ask for New ‘‘Fall, 1940, Consolidated News’’ list- 

ing our large stock. Send us your inquiriles—we 

desire to serve you. What have you for sale? We 

buy from a single item to a complete plant. 
CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS ©O., ING. 
14-19 Park Row, New York City, N. Y. 


Used Equipment For Sale 





150 Ib. Boss Silent Cutter, 15 h.p............ $200 
200 Ib. Randall Stuffer, 2 valves.............. 1% 
150 lb. Boss Mixer (Pulley style)............ 85 
CEE WIENS 6 oc cic ccccvscccceessal 25 
ee ff ae 60 
Enterprise No. 56 Grinder (Pulley)........... 65 
ED BUN Wise 66 bocce cee vaceseceosree 65 
wo rere ee 35 
Fat Cuber (Buffalo Blectric)................. 125 
Head Cheese Cutter (Hand).................. 50 
ee I NN id an pc ated a ne seuenesen 20 
75 Gal. Jacketed Lard Kettle................. 50 
Se eee 60 
300 Stainless Trolley Hooks.............. each .65 
50 A-N. Steel Pear Ham Molds.......... each 1.00 
40 Jordan Aluminum Loaf Molds......... each 2.50 
16 in. Electric Exhaust Fans (New).......... 20 
Ice Crusher and 2 h.p. motor.............-+. 50 


Bacon Forming Boxes 20 x 18 x 8%..... each 5.00 
Blectric Ham Pumps (New)...........eesesee 
Electric Ham Pumps (Used)...............45 
Viscera Conveyor Table (Stainless)........... 350 
CHAS. ABRAMS 
Walnut 6685 68 N. 2nd Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


FOR SALE—3{43B-silent Cutter, #38 B-Silent Cut- 
ter, #{82B-Silent-Cutter, 500 Ib. Stuffer, 400 Ib. 
Stuffer, 250 lb. Stuffer, 1,000 Ib. Mixer. Thoroughly 
overhauled and Guaranteed like new. Box W-138, 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Ill. 








Personal 





Do You Know His Location? 
Anyone knowing where Mr. Francis Herbert Me- 
Farland, formerly of Fried & Reineman Packing 
Co., Pittsburgh, Penna., can be located, please re- 
port to P.O. Box 1, Ingomar, Penna. 








srr 








coe 


1018-32 W. 37th St., . 


areo 












RAarry Manaster & Bro. 


Chicago, U.S. A. 


Sayer & pd apa ay 


356 W. 11th St. sin 


Producers - Exporters - Importers 


New York City 





SAUSAGE CASINGS 





Chicago 
Buenos Aires 
London 




















Cable Address Melbourne 
fe ‘ Tientsin 
Degreyas” Istanbul 
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BEEF - PORK ¢ VEAL « LAMB 
CANNED FOODS 
HAMS e BACON - LARD e SAUSAGE 


We specialize in carlot beef sales 


JOHN MORRELL & CO. 


General Offices: OTTUMWA, IOWA 
Packing Plants: OTTUMWA, IOWA; SIOUX FALLS, SOUTH DAKOTA; TOPEKA, KANSAS 


Philadelphia Scrapple a Specialty KINGANS RELIABLE 


° CANNED MEATS @ OLEOMARGARINE 
ohnJ. Felin&Co., Inc. CHEESE © BUTTER ® EGGS @ POULTRY 


A full line of Fresh Pork @ Beef @ Veal 
Mutton and Cured Pork Cuts 


Hides © Digester Tankage 


KINGAN & CO. 
HAMS - BACON - LARD - DELICATESSEN Fons Sree SERY POLES 


Main Plant, Jndianapolis Established 1845 


ALD Liberty PATENT CASING COMPANY 
Bell Brand Meals of 


PATENT SEWED CASINGS 
Hams -— Bacon —Sausages—Lard-Scrapple saad ides SEIT ahanetinies 


F. G. VOGT & SONS, INC.—PHILADELPHIA, PA. 




















4142-60 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York Branch: 402-10 West 14th St. 





























617-23 West 24th Pluce Chicago, Illinois 


@é 
Partridge GET THE BEST ALWAYS ASK FOR THE 
“QRIGINAL” 


é 9” 
PORK PRODUCTS—SINCE 1876 “SELTZER GRAND 
The H. H. MEYER PACKING CO. MFR’D BY 


Cincinnati, Ohio PALMYRA BOLOGNA CO., INC. 
= PALMYRA, PENNA. 


THEE. KAHN’SSONSCO. R vat fr 


oe a Jrom the Land O'Qrn 


~=—a=aaauwuaeeuwew VPrPPrPPrPPrprere?r 












































Straight and Mixed Cars of Beef, 
Veal, Lamb and Provisions BLACK HAWK HAMS AND BACON 
PORK - BEEF - VEAL - LAMB 


Represented by ° . P 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA WASHINGTON BOSTON Straight and Mixed Cars of Packing House Products 


H.L. Woodruff Earl McAdams Clayton P.Lee P.G. Gray Co. 
437 W. 13th St. 38 N. Delaware Av. 1108 F. St.S.W. 148 State St. THE RATH PACKING CO. WATERLOO, IOWA 
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HONEY BRAND 


Hams ” Bacon 


Dried Beef 


HYGRADE’'S 


Original West 
Virginia Cured Ham 
Ready to Serve 


CONSULT US BEFORE 


YOU BUY OR 
HYGRADE’S SELL 
Frankfurters in 


Natural Casings 
Domestic and Foreign 
Connections 


HYGRADE’S 


Beef - Veal Invited! 
Lamb - Pork 


HYGRADE FOOD PRODUCTS CORP. 


30 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 











Superior Packing Co. 
Price Quality Service 


St. Paul 











Chicago 


DRESSED BEEF 
BONELESS BEEF and VEAL 
Carlots Barrel Lots 











HORMEL, 


GOOD Ol @) Oy 


Main Office and Packing Plant 
Austin, Minnesota 























BICZYJA 


(Pronounced BE-CHI-Y A) 


— AND — 
PRONOUNCED 


The finest Polish-Style 
Ham on the market to- COOKED HAM 
day by hundreds of sat- y 
isfied Tobin customers! 


THE TOBIN PACKING CO., INC. 


\ 











FORT DODGE, IOWA 


THE CUDAHY PACKING CO. 


PRODUCERS, IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS OF 


Sausage Casings 


221 NORTH LA SALLE STREET CHICAGO, U.S.A. 

















Wilmington Provision Company 
TOWER BRAND MEATS 
Slaughterers of Cattle, Hogs, 

Lambs and Calves 


U. S. GOVERNMENT INSPECTION 
WILMINGTON 











DELAWARE 























HUNTER PACKING COMPANY 
East St. Louis, Illinois 
STRAIGHT AND MIXED CARS OF BEEF AND PROVISIONS 


Representatives: 
NEW YORK William G. Joyce 
OFFICE x 
F. C. Rogers S. 
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THE 
CASING HOUSE 


Beatn. Levis Co., inc. 


ESTABLISHED 1682 


MEW yoRkK CHICAGO LONDON 
BUENOS AIRES AUSTRALIA WELLINGTON 
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NEW EQUIPMENT nce Sect 











AUTOMATIC SLICING MACHINE 


An automatic meat slicing machine 
with continuous feed, which shingles 
and stacks the meat in addition to slic- 





ing it, has been announced by the U. S. 
Slicing Machine Co., La Porte, Ind. 
The new model—150-B—has been de- 
signed for medium size meat plants 
and other establishments and can be 
used to pre-slice and prepare bacon, 
dried beef, chip steaks, ham and other 
boneless meats, hot or cold, and cheese. 

An outstanding feature of the ma- 
chine is the new continuous feed which 
is said to enable the user to slice and 
shingle the meat right onto the con- 


veyor without resetting or handling 
food or slices from start to finish. This 
new feed accommodates bacon slabs up 
to 24 in. long and can be adjusted to 
slice the meat from Yq in. up to %g@ in. 

Equipped with a _ special hollow- 
ground bevel edge circular knife, the 
machine is said to cut meat at a rate 
of 50 slices per minute. The knife, 
which is of high grade steel, chromium- 
plated, is concave and has a diameter 
of 14% in. An automatic, double stone 
sharpener puts a razor sharp edge on 
the knife while the machine is in opera- 
tion, eliminating the necessity of re- 
moving the knife for sharpening. The 
machine is operated by a %4-h.p. motor 
and weighs only 395 lbs. It can be ob- 
tained without the conveyor. 


NEW SIGHT GLASSES 


The six sight glass fittings placed on 
the market in 1940 by the Cochrane 
Corp. have been supplemented by five 
smaller sizes with screwed connections. 
Sizes range from %-in. to 2-in. for the 
new screwed connection fittings, and 
from 2%-in. to 8-in. for the flanged 
design. Bodies are of cast iron for 
pressures of 125 lbs. per sq. in. 

Pyrex windows are held in place by 
gasketed steel frames. Weights of all 
sizes have been reduced. Complete in- 
formation, including prices, are given 
in Publication 2,970, which may be ob- 
tained by addressing the company at 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








EXPERTS IN SEASONING AND FLAVOR 


P. C. Magnus, president of Magnus, Mabee and Reynard, Inc., speaking at the com- 


Pany’s annual sales convention in New York recently, explains what M M & R laboratory 
efficiency means to the firm’s customers. Plans for 1941 were reviewed by company 
officials and symposiums were held to cover technical advances in the use of essential oil, 


balsams and flavoring oils and other phases of M M & R operations. 
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BARREL AND DRUM TIPPER 


A simple, practical tipper for barrels 
and drums, designed to make handling 
of these containers easier and safer, has 
been placed on the market by the Lewis- 
Shepard Sales Corp., Watertown, Mass. 
This device, shown in the accompanying 
illustration, consists of a handle with a 
pronged adjustable collar which permits 
the tipper to be fitted to all types of 





drums and large or small-bilged barrels. 
A long handle increases the leverage so 
that less effort is needed to handle these 
containers than is required with ordi- 
nary methods of handling. 


FLAMEPROOFED PALCO WOOL 


A “Saferized” flameproof process for 
treating redwood bark fibers from 
which Palco Wool insulation is made, 
has been announced by the Pacific Lum- 
ber Co., San Francisco, Calif. The new 
process, according to Edric E. Brown, 
manager of the insulation division, aug- 
ments the inherent fire resisting quali- 
ties of the bark and is expected to meet 
the most exacting requirements for 
flameproof material. 

Blow torch tests to which the new 
Saferizer Palco Wool has been sub- 
jected show most satisfactory results, 
Brown stated. “When a sample is held 
in the hand and the flame blown di- 
rectly into it, no fire results when the 
flame is removed.” 

Paleo Wool was first introduced to 
the trade a decade ago when research 
engineers of the Pacific Lumber Co. 
perfected a process for removing the 
resilient fibers of redwoork bark from 
the solids in which they are embedded. 
It is now widely used for many insu- 
lating purposes. 

Especially designed machinery and 
equipment have been installed in the 
Pacific Lumber Co. plant at Scotia, 
Calif., where all insulation is now sub- 
jected to the Saferized process as a 
regular step in manufacture. 
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PRAGUE POWDER 
cures are being chosen in preference to 
most other cures 


Through research and experiment has been developed an effec- 
tive spice processing method, to which all Griffith ground spices 
are subjected before being offered for sale. 





1415-1431 West 37th St. 








PRAGUE. POWDER 


Registered U. S. Patent Nos, 2054623, 2054624, 2054625, 2054626 


THE MEAT CURE THAT SATISFIES THE TASTE 


The Perfect Tasty Ham Cure ® The Mild Tender Bacon Cure 
A BOILED COMPOUNDED STERILIZED PICKLE DRIED TO A POWDER 


A SECTION OF GRIFFITH'S SPICE RESEARCH LABORATORIES 





PRAGUE POWDER 
(FL BED CURING LE 


ried To A Microscopical Curing Crystal 
Containing | Fused Curing Nitrates 
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MADE IN AMERICA 


NOW LISTEN—Do It This 
Way! After your hams are 


smcicen ParceT wos i aseasy - 2084809 wes 


um, 
Sao Scumans cacuane sa er 


pumped with Prague Powder 
Pickle you should rub them with 
Dry Prague Mixture (see page 16 
Prague Booklet) and lay them 
down in vats. Allow the pickle to 
drain away. Your hams will be 
dry and tasty. It is possible to 
hold the better trade. 


All hams cured with Prague Powder have a flavor noticeably 





different from a nitrate cured ham. The sweet, juicy cure shows less 
shrinkage than long time cures. There is less salt present in the 


” 


“Prague Dry Cures.’’ The ‘Rich, Ripe Flavor’’ is what you want. 


All meats cured with Prague Powder have a tasty tang. 


BAKED TO SLICE 


HOT OR COLD 





YOU MUST MEASURE THE PICKLE THAT GOES INTO YOUR HAM. “BIG BOY” 
PUMP MEASURES IT! PRAGUE BALANCE PERCENTAGE SCALE WEIGHS IT! 


GRIFFITH’S SPICES 
All selected Natural Spices are Imported, Cleaned, Ground, Proc- 
essed and Packaged under laboratory supervision in our own Day- 
Light Mills. 


Many mills grind spices but Griffith Processes them under Patents 
Nos. 2,189,947, 2,189,948, 2,189,949, 2,107,697, totally eliminating 
all mold spores and destroys all harmful bacteria that normally 
infest all natural ground spices. 


Griffith's patented process not only enables the ground spices and 
seasonings in which they are used, to retain their normal, full bodied 
spice flavor longer without depreciation in quality, but guards 
against bacterial infection of food products in which these Processed 
Spices are used. This Purified Spice is another major contribution 
Griffith has made to the modern science of food conservation and 
improvement. It will pay you to investigate. Safe seasoning is possi- 
ble. Do not blame your workmen. It may be moldy spices cause the 
off flavor. 


THE GRIFFITH LABORATORIES 


Chicago, Illinois 


Eastern Factory: 37-47 Empire St., Newark, New Jersey 
Canadian Factory and Office: 1 Industrial St., Leaside, Toronto 12, Ontario 


the clean-up job is done quickly 
and efficiently with PRIDE WASH- 
ING POWDER. Those long-lasting, 
heavy-duty, soap suds dissolve 
clinging greases and stubborn 
stains quickly and easily. Pride 
Washing Powder is packinghouse- 
produced for packinghouse use. 
Packed in 200-lb. barrels, 125-lb. 
drums, and 25-lb. pails. No 


matter where your plant is 


located, there is a local Swift rep- 


resentative ready to serve you. 


SWIFT & COMPANY 


INDUSTRIAL SOAP DEPARTMENT 
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